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In some cases, it may be their main reason. 
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mand the attention of intelligent and alert readers who are in the market and 
on the look-out to get the best for their needs and their money. Where they 
recognize response, they increase their service. We all profit by this kind of 
exchange. 

We do not attempt to guarantee the products or services of our advertisers. 
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In Memoriam 


Tg death of the Most Reverend Patrick J. McCor- 
mick, rector of The Catholic University of America 
and auxiliary bishop of the Archdiocese of Washing- 
ton, has bereft the Church and the Nation of one of 
our most gracious priests and one of our most eminent 
educators. 


The editors of THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW, which was privileged to have him as editor- 
in-chief for nearly a quarter of a century, join the 
hosts of teachers and students throughout the land in 
mourning his loss. 


From the beginning Divine Providence decreed for 
him a sublime and noble destiny in the service of God 
and his fellow men. His life was dedicated to the 
cause of Catholic education in America, and at its 
end he held the dominant position of leadership in 
the promotion of that cause. 


The priestly character was impressed deeply upon 
the soul of Bishop McCormick, and he always felt a 
profound reverence for the honor of the priesthood, 
which he carried with dignity for almost half a century. 
Both in his public and his private life, his priestly 
manner was outstanding. 


He strove at all times to walk in spirit and in 
truth in the footsteps of his Divine Master—and to 
walk with Christ in this life is to meet Him without 
fear in the life to come. Eternal rest grant unto him, 
O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon him. 


THE EDITORS 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLIGENCE—PART II* 


RT. REV. F. J. HOULAHANT 


Science.—The columns of Table 3 headed “29” report the oo- 
efficients of correlation between the various subtests of intel- 
ligence and the science section of the lowa High School Content 
Examination. Examination of these columns for the boys and 
girls respectively permits one to make certain general obser- 
vations. 

In the first place, with the exception of test 5, analogies— 
from the California nonlanguage test—there is no coefficient in 
the table which shows more correlation of a test with science 
than with one of the other achievement tests as reported in 
Table 2. It is only for the girls that this test 5 is so related. 
For the girls, test 3, manipulation of area, and for the boys, 
test 9, foresight in spatial relations, are about equally correlated 
with both the science and the mathematics achievement tests. 

Secondly, with the exception of five tests, all of the coefficients 
are greater in the boys’ column than in the girls’. These five are: 
test 2, sensing right and left; test 4, opposites; test 5, analogies; 
test 8, numerical quantity; and test 25, definitions. Only in the 
case of test 5, however, is the difference worth noticing: for the 
girls, it is the third largest in the column, whereas, for the boys, 
it is next to the smallest. There are seven coefficients in the 
column for boys which exceed the greatest coefficients in the 
girls’ data. 

Thirdly, the greatest differences in rank order of the co- 
efficients are for test 5, similarities, where the difference is 22; 
test 2, sensing right and left, difference of 15; test 24, com- 
pletion, 14; and test 25, definition, where it is 10. Otherwise 
there is fairly good correspondence between the two columns 
in respect to the relative magnitudes of the coefficients. 


*Part I of this study appeared in the May, 1953, issue of this Review, 
pp. 289-299. 

tRt. Rev. F. J. Houlahan, S.T.D., Ph.D., is an associate professor in 
the Department of Education at The Catholic University of America and 
an associate editor of The Catholic Educational Review. 
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Due to the size of the intercorrelations of the subtests of in- 
telligence and the low level of correlation with science achieve- 
ment as a criterion, any effort to secure high coefficients of mul- 
tiple correlation based on combinations cf small numbers of these 
tests is doomed to failure. However, efforts along that line were 
‘ made and are reported here. 

Tables 8 and 9 report the data for calculating the multiple 
correlation coefficient for the girls and the boys respectively 
when in each case the criterion is achievement in science and 


TABLE 8 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF LEADING TESTS WITH SCIENCE, 
TEST 29, AS THE CRITERION 


(Girls’ Data on Girls’ Items) 


Test 18 25 5 20 29 


Weights .238 .200 .260 -136 


R29-18,25,5,20 = .593 100 R? = 35.1 


TABLE 9 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF LEADING TESTS WITH SCIENCE, 
TEST 29, AS THE CRITERION 


(Boys’ Data on Boys’ Items) 


20 612 584 615 525 
‘ 24 612 438 485 520 
12 584 438 472 | 512 
18 615 485 472 .506 


Weights -102 .250 .246 .206 XXXX 


R29-20,24,12,18 = .643 100 R? = 41.4 
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18 372 277 468 448 

25 .372 .289 491 -430 

5 .277 .289 .172 .407 
: 20 468 491 172 390 

Test 20 24 12 18 | 29 
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the independent variables are the four highest coefficients of 
correlation with that criterion in the columns of Table 3. The 
items are different, with the exception of items 18 and 20 which 
are common to the two tables. The coefficients of multiple 
correlation, however, are not too different, .593 for the girls and 
.643 for the boys. 

These coefficients show that only about 35 per cent of the 
variance of the scores on the science test is accounted for in 
terms of the four tests: 18, classification; 25, definition; 5, simi- 
larities; and 20, analogies, when the subjects are girls. For the 
boys, with the items: 20, analogies; 24, completion; 12, vocabu- 
lary; and 18, classification, the percentage is about 41. 

The correlation matrices of Tables 8 and 9, however, contain 
many coefficients of intercorrelation which exceed the coefficients 
of correlation with the criterion. In an effort to improve this 
situation, the intercorrelations of the successive items in order 
of magnitude in the columns for 29 in Table 2 were tabulated 
and, by a process of elimination, gradually reduced to matrices 
in which all of the intercorrelations were numerically less than 
the coefficients for the correlation with the criterion. This was 
easily done for the girls and did not involve the use of much 
lower coefficients of correlation with the criterion. In the boys’ 
data the criterial coefficients did suffer in the process. 

The coefficients of multiple correlation, together with the 
data on which they are based, appear in Tables 10 and 11 for 


TABLE 10 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH SCIENCE, 
TEST 29, AS THE CRITERION 


(Girls’ Data on Girls’ Items) 


Test 18 25 5 2 29 

18 372 .277 -162 448 

25 .372 .289 .137 430 

5 .277 .289 .201 407 

2 -162 .237 .201 .372 
Weights .259 .236 215 .254 


R29-18,25,5,2, = .632 100 R2 = 40.0 
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TABLE 11 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH SCIENCE, 
TEST 29, AS THE CRITERION 


(Boys’‘ Data on Boys’ Items) 


14 17 


18 399 
14 
17 
21 


Weights 


R29-18,14,17,21 = .638 100 R? = 407 


the girls and the boys respectively. 

Comparing Table 10 with Table 8 brings to attention the fact 
that R is greater when test 20, analogies, is replaced in the girls’ 
data by test 2, sensing right and left. The coefficient in the lat- 
ter instance is .632, whereas it was .593 in the previous case. The 
coefficient of multiple determination has been improved by about 
five percentage points. 

There was no improvement, but rather a loss, in the size 
of R in the case of the boys. The correlations with the criterion 
given in Table 11 are enough lower than those in Table 9 to 
more than compensate for the improvement in the intercorrela- 
tions. When items 14, vocabulary; 17, best answer; and 21, 
arithmetic reasoning, are substituted for tests 20, 24, and 12, the 
coefficient of multiple correlation drops from .643 to .638—prac- 
tically no change. 

To make the comparison between boys and girls more direct, 
two more coefficients of multiple correlation were determined. 
These are reported in Tables 12 and 13. The items in table 12 
are those which yielded the highest coefficient of multiple cor- 
relation of four tests with science for the boys, but the data are 
those for the girls. Table 13 presents corresponding data for 
boys on items selected for the girls. 

By comparing Tables 10 and 12, it is seen that the coefficient 
of multiple correlation for the girls is somewhat greater when 
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TABLE 12 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH SCIENCE, 
TEST 29, AS THE CRITERION 


(Girls’ Data on Boys’ Leading Items) 


20 24 12 18 


486 


Weights .196 


R29-20,24,12,18 = .513 


TABLE 13 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH SCIENCE, 
TEST 29, AS THE CRITERION 


(Boys’ Data on Items Selected for Girls) 


18 


Weights .400 é = XXXX 


R29-18,25,5,2 = .565 100 R2 = 32.0 


their own best tests are used. While the difference between 
R’s .682 and .5183 is not great, the percentage of variance in 
science test scores accounted for in terms of four other tests 
drops by about fourteen points when the boys’ best items are 
substituted for the girls’. 

Similarly, Tables 11 and 18, for the boys, show some de- 
crement in R, i.e., from .638 to .565, when the girls’ best items 
are made use of rather than their own. In terms of percentage 
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20 558 468 .390 
24 558 437 509 280 
12 486 437 442 375 
18 468 509 .442 
—.063 £170 313 | 
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of variance on the science test, however, the difference is only 
about nine points, from 40.7 to 32.0. 

Perhaps more interesting is the comparison of the rows of 
beta weights as between Tables 10 and 13 and between Tables 
1l and 12 From the first of these pairs of tables, that dealing 
with items 18, 25, 5, and 2, it is seen that these tests are 
weighted rather uniformly between. 215 and .259 for the girls, 
but that there is considerable fluctuation amongst the weights 
for the boys—from .014 to .400. Correspondingly, in the other 
pairs, reporting data for tests 20, 24, 12, and 18, the girls’ 
weights range from —.063 to .313, and those for the boys, from 
.102 to .250. It will be noticed that it is test 24, a completion 
test from the McManama cognitive group, which has a negative 
weight for the girls and the greatest positive weight for the 
boys. 

So far as the Iowa High School Content Examination, Form 
L, Science section, is concerned, then, it may be said: 


l. The boys achieved a significantly higher mean score than 
did the girls. 

2. With few notable exceptions, the coefficients of correla- 
tion between the subtests of intelligence tests and the science 
test were greater for the boys than for the girls. 

3. Of the four subtests found to be the best predictors of 
science for the girls and for the boys respectively only one was 
common to both sets. It had the highest beta weight for the 
girls but was third highest for the boys. 

4. When the same subtests were weighted to predict the 
criterion, science, for both boys and girls, the coefficients of mul- 
tiple correlation obtained were of the same order of magnitude, 
but the weights for the respective subtests were quite different. 

History and Social Science—The elements of the columns 
headed “30” in Table 3 are the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the subtests of the intelligence tests and the fourth sec- 
tion of the Iowa test, history and social science. 

Table 1 showed that boys achieved significantly higher scores 
on this test 30 than did the girls. From Table 3 it is evident 
that the correlations indicated by the coefficients in the girls’ 
and boys’ columns respectively tend to show little difference 
in magnitude. Seven of them are higher for the girls than for 
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the boys: 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, and 14. Five are almost equal for 
boys and girls: 9, 12, 16, 18, and 28. The rest seem to be 
higher for the boys than for the girls. However, there are only 
three differences between corresponding coefficients in the re- 
spective columns which are .200 or more—the greatest differ- 
ence, that for test 22, being only .249. 

At this point it may be advisable to find out whether there 
are any really significant differences at all between the corres- 
ponding elements in the two columns. Table 14 contains the 
information necessary. 


TABLE 14 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION WITH THEIR STANDARD ERRORS, 
DIFFERENCES, STANDARD ERRORS OF THE DIFFERENCES, 
AND CRITICAL RATIOS 


Girls Boys Differ- | S.E. of CR 
* Diff. . 
rt,30 S.E.rt,30 rt,30 S.E.rt,30 ence 


054 547 049 .249 .073 
405 .237 
551 .210 
353 ‘ 168 
374 .153 


*Differences are “boys’ less girls’.”’ 


It may be remarked at this point that the standard errors 
of the differences between correlation coefficients reported in 
Table 14 were calculated from the simple formula for non-cor- 
related variables: SE. diff. = (SE%rg + SE2rh)%. There 
is a longer formula for finding such a standard error but it 
implies that the two coefficients be taken from the same popu- 
lation sample.® For the data under consideration, it is obvious 
that there is correlation between the two columns of coefficients 
of correlations, but there can be no such correlation between, 
let us say, r22,80 for the girls and r22,30 for the boys. 

In Table 14 it is evident that the only critical ratios which 
are approximately at 3.0 are those for items 22, 11, and 29. 


® Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures 
and Their Mathematical Bases, pp. 185-188. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1940. 
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There are no other differences between coefficients of correla- 
tion in columns “30” which are statistically significantly if the 
critical ratio has to be 3.0 or more. However, several other dif- 
ferences those on items 15, 6, 25, 28, and 20, exceed a C. R. 
of 1.55—and the chances of a true difference with such a C. R. 
are about 94 in 100. 

Consequently a comparison was instituted between leading 
tests in correlation with the criterion, test 30, achievement in 
history and social science, for the girls and the boys respectively. 
The multiple correlations and the data relevant to them are re- 
ported in Table 15 for the girls and in Table 16 for the boys. 


TABLE 15 
MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF LEADING TESTS WITH HISTORY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, TEST 30, AS THE CRITERION 
(Girls’ Data on Girls’ Items) 


Weights 


R30-14,20,23,21 = .579 33.5 


The items which have the greatest coefficients of correlation 
with the criterion test, 30, history and social studies, are, for 
the girls: test 14, Pintner vocabulary; test 20, Pintner analogies; 
test 23, McManama analogy; and test 21, Pintner arithmetic 
reasoning. For the boys the corresponding tests are 20, Pintner 
analogies; 22, McManama discrimination; 19, Pintner opposites; 
and 21, arithmetic reasoning. Test 23, the McManama analogy 
test, had the same coefficient as had test 21 in the boys’ column, 
but inspection of the intercorrelations with the other items in 
the matrix showed that test 21 is to be preferred for them. 


The R’s are of about the same magnitude, .579 for the girls 
and .666 for the boys. About 32 per cent more variance on 
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TABLE 16 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF LEADING TESTS WITH HISTORY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, TEST 30, AS THE CRITERION 


(Boys’ Data on Boys’ Items) 


22 19 


631 669 


669 
405 


Weights 219 XXXX 


R30-20,22,19,21 = .666 100 R? = 443 


test 30, the social studies test, is accounted for for the boys than 


for the girls. 
Tables 17 and 18 show the multiple correlations for the girls 


on the items selected for the boys, and for the boys on the tests 
on which the girls had the greatest coefficients respectively. 
Here the R’s are of similar size but the difference in percentages 
of variance on test 30 accounted for is about 11 points. The 
girls’ best items predict better for the boys than they do for 
the girls, but not quite so well as their own best items. 


TABLE 17 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH HISTORY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, TEST 30, AS THE CRITERION 


(Girls’ Data on Boys’ Leading Items) 


20 


Weights ‘ XXXX 


R30-20,22,19,21 = . 100 R2 = 31.8 


370 

| 

Test 20 21 30 

es 

20 .405 | 552 

22 631 59 ar 

| 

an 21 .367 394 | 496 

| 
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Test 22 19 21 30 

20 592 597 359 | 445 

22 592 .640 437 | .298 

| 

19 597 640 | : 

4s 

21 .437 415 | .440 
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TABLE 18 
MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH HISTORY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, TEST 30, AS THE CRITERION 
(Boys’ Data on Girls’ Leading Items) 


14 20 21 


510 
319 
313 


XXKK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Weights .058 


R30-14,20,23,21 = .65] 100 R2 = 42.4 


Comparison of the weights in Table 16 and 17 shows how 
differently girls relate test 22, the McManama discrimination 
test, to this little battery of tests and the criterion, history and 
social science. For the boys the weight is .252; for the girls, 
—.156. 

In general, however, despite the fact that the boys achieved 
a significantly higher mean than the girls, there appear to be no 
very striking differences between the two sex-groups in the 
relations of the performances on the subtests of the intelligence 
tests to the performances on the test of history and social science. 

The best predicting battery of four tests for the girls does 
not contain all the same tests as the corresponding battery for the 
boys. The most notable difference is the presence of the Pintner 
vocabulary test in the battery for girls and its absence in that 
for the boys. 

English and Literature —The study of the correlations of the 
subtests of intelligence with test 27 of the Iowa test, the sec- 
tion on English and literature, has been left till the end. 

There is little to report on sex differences with respect to 
English. The very small difference in the means between the 
two groups, a difference in favor of the girls, was found not 
to be statistically significant. Examination of the columns of 
coefficients of correlation in Table 3 reveals almost identical 
values for the respective entries. For test 18, a Pintner classi- 
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fication test, the difference between boys and girls has a critical 
ratio of 2.9. The next highest C.R. is for test 11, a California 
language test of inference—2.2; no other C.R.’s approach that 
value. 

However, the greatest differences in rank order of the mag- 
nitude of the coefficients occur among leading items. Test 18, 
the Pintner classification test, is first for the girls and eleventh 
for the boys. Test 22, a McManama discrimination test, is first 
for the boys and ninth for the girls. The other three of the first 
four leading items for the two groups are common: 19, Pintner 
opposites; 20, Pintner analogies; and 14, Pintner vocabulary. 

This suggested that the four tests correlating highest with 
English be studied for predicting that test as a criterion. The 
coefficients of multiple correlation and sustaining data are re- 
ported for the girls in Table 19, and for the boys, in Table 20. 

The coefficients of multiple correlation for the girls and boys 
are .800 and .786, respectively. Approximately 64 per cent of 
the variance on the English and literature test is accounted for 
in terms of the four tests in the battery for the girls. The cor- 
responding figure for the boys is about 62. The greatest beta 
weight for the girls is for test 18, the classification test, but for 
the boys, test 14, vocabulary, is in first place. 

Substituting for the girls test 22, the McManama discrimina- 
tion test, for test 18, the Pintner classification test, results in 


TABLE 19 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF LEADING TESTS WITH ENGLISH 
AND LITERATURE, TEST 27, AS THE CRITERION 


(Girls’ Data on Girls’ Items) 


20 14 


435 
577 


Weights : j : 


R27-18,20,14,19 = .800 100 R? = 64.0 
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TABLE 20 

MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF LEADING TESTS WITH ENGLISH 
AND LITERATURE, TEST 27, AS THE CRITERION 

(Boys’ Data on Boys’ Items) 


20 14 19 


631 
631 
528 
596 


Weights .262 


R27-22,20,14,19 = .786 100 R2 = 61.8 


the condition shown in Table 21. Whereas test 18 had a weight 
.414; test 22 has only .079. All of the other weights increase, 
however, so that the coefficient of multiple correlation is not 
much less—a change from .800 to .720. There is a 19 per cent 
loss in the percentage of variance on the English test accounted 
for by the battery. 

Table 22 shows corresponding data for the boys when test 
18, classification, is substituted for test 22, discrimination. The 


TABLE 21 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH ENGLISH 
AND LITERATURE, TEST 27, AS THE CRITERION 


(Girls’ Data on Boys’ Leading Items) 


592 
54) 


Weights | 079 — 
| 


R27-22,20,14,19 = .720 100 R? = 51.8 
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TABLE 22 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION OF SELECTED TESTS WITH ENGLISH 
AND LITERATURE, TEST 27, AS THE CRITERION 


(Boys’ Data on Girls’ Leading Items) 


18 20 14 


Weights 039 XXXX 


R27-18,20,14,19 = .764 100 R? = 58.4 


coefficient of multiple correlation is .764, from which it is shown 
that 58 per cent of the variance on English is accounted for. 
This percentage is only about 3 percentage points less than was 
obtained with the use of test 22. The weight for test 18, how- 
ever, is minimal. 

About all that emerges from this analysis is that girls and 
boys behave quite similarly in the lowa High School Content 
Examination, Form L, in the section on English and literature. 
There does seem to be some peculiarity in the natures of tests 
18 and 22 which causes them to be related somewhat differently 
to the English test for the respective sexes. Test 18 requires the 
student to identify the one word in a group of five which does 
not “belong” with the other four. Test 22, likewise, makes use 
of sets of five words, all similar in meaning. The task is to 
pick that one word from the five which most closely corresponds 
with a sixth, criterion, word. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison has been drawn between the performance of 
282 girls and 205 boys in the eleventh grades of twenty-two 
small coeducational high schools in the Archdiocese of Dubuque. 
Tests used were twenty-six subtests from three intelligence tests; 
the California, the Pintner and the McManama, and the Iowa 
High School Content Examination, Form L. 
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Test | 19 | 27 

e 18 | 615 409 569 495 a 
20 | 615 510 669 | 647 ° 
14 510 494 | 643 
19 | 569 669 494 .627 
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ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLIGENCE 


The findings of the study are: 
1. The boys obtained higher means on the tests of achieve- 
ment in mathematics, in science, and in history and social science. 
There was no significant difference between the means for the 
boys and for the girls on the test for English and literature. 

2. All of the common variance in the matrix of coefficients 
of intercorrelation of the four parts of the achievement test 
could be accounted for in terms of one underlying general fac- 
tor only for the boys. The sample of girls used in this study 
appeared to reveal more common variances than that of any 
one general underlying factor. 

8. The subtests from the intelligence tests did not correlate 
equally with any of the achievement tests as between boys and 
girls. The degree of correspondence or lack of correspondence 
can be pictured summarily by stating that the Rho coefficients 
between the arithmetical values of the coefficients of correlation 
for the four pairs of columns were: for mathematics, .297; for 
science, .536; for history and social science, .690; and for English, 

4. Best combinations of the subtests of intelligence were 
sought to get the highest multiple correlation with each of the 
achievement tests. The coefficients of multiple correlation ob- 
tained were, for the girls: mathematics, .851; science, .593; his- 
tory and social science, .579; and English and literature, .800. 
For the boys, the corresponding coefficients, in the same order, 
are: .721, .648, .666, and .786. 

5. For each of the tests of achievement it was necessary to 
use combinations of subtests which were not all the same tests 
for the boys and for the girls. When multiple predictions were 
sought for the boys using the items which proved best for the 
girls, or for the girls on items which proved best for the boys, 
the result was, in every case, a lesser coefficient of multiple 
correlation. 

6. When the same subtests were used for boys and girls the 
regression weights were notably different for the two sexes. 
For instance, on science, test 22 would be weighted a plus .252 
for the boys and a minus .156 for the girls and test 19 would be 
weighted .092 for the boys and .234 for the girls. 

7. The greatest difference between boys and girls appearing 
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in this analysis of the data is in the mathematics. They have 
two of the four best-predicting tests in common: tests 10 and 21, 
both of which are problem solving tests. But the other two 
tests for the girls are: 2, sensing right and left, telling whether 
little pictures are for the right hand or the left, etc., and 18, 
classification, picking one word in five which doesn’t belong 
with the others. The other two for the boys are: 16, number 
sequence, which demands finding the number which should 
come next in a series of numbers, and 11, inference, which re- 
quires the reading of two premises of a syllogism and picking 
the conclusion from three alternatives which is most correct. 
It will be remembered that the Rho coefficient between the 
arithmetic values of the coefficients for boys and girls was only 
.297 for mathematics—showing that the difference runs all the 
way through. 

8. For science only one of the best-predicting tests is com- 
mon to the two sexes: test 18, the classification test just de- 
scribed. For the girls the other three are: 25, definitions; 5, 
similarities, in which three pictured objects are shown in a row 
at the left and four more at the right, the task being to pick 
from the four that one which is most closely related to the 
three; and 2, sensing right and left, also dealing with pictured 
objects as described above. For the boys all of the other 
three tests are highly verbal: test 24, a completion test in 
which the student supplies one word to complete the meaning 
of a sentence; test 20, an analogies test in which he chooses 
one word from five to complete an analogy; and test 12, a 
straight vocabulary test in which the subject selects one word 
which means about the same as a sample word. 

9. For history and social sciences, boys and girls have tests 
20 and 21 in common amongst the four best-predicting tests. 
These are, as described above under mathematics and science, 
analogies and arithmetic reasoning. For girls, the other two 
tests are: 14, a vocabulary test; and 23, another analogies test. 
For boys, these are: 19, opposites, selecting a word with a 
meaning opposite to a given word, and 22, discrimination, in 
which, from five words of similar meaning, the subject must 
choose the one that most closely corresponds to a criterion 
word, 
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10. For English there is practically no difference between the 
boys and girls, and most of what there is seems to be in the 
leading predicting item of the fourth order matrices. They have 
three tests in common: tests 14, 19, and 20, all of which have 
just been described. The leading test, for the girls, is the classi- 
fication test, 18, and, for the boys, it is the discrimination test, 
22. Each of these gets weighted at practically zero if substituted 
in the matrix for the other sex-group. 


It will be noted that only one approach to the study of these 
data has been made use of for this report, that by way of mul- 
tiple correlation and regression weights. These have to be in- 
terpreted carefully. For instance, saying that test 18 is a lead- 
ing test for girls and test 22 a leading test for boys in the bat- 
tery set up for the prediction of English does not mean that the 
boys are better on discrimination and the girls on classification. 
It merely means that success or failure on these tests is more 
closely associated, either positively or negatively with good or 
bad results on the English test for one group than for the other. 


On the other hand, it is clearly evident that whatever scores 
are achieved, good or bad, on the Iowa High School Content 
Examination’s sections on mathematics, science, and history and 
social science, are achieved in association with things measured 
often by different intelligence subtests, and when with the same 
subtests then by different weightings. Only English shows very 
little difference between the two sexes. 


Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, was the speaker at the thirty-fifth annual com- 
mencement of Providence College on June 2. 

Boston College Graduate School will accept doctorate can- 
didates in economics, education, and history next September. 

The Marian Library of the University of Dayton will award 
a gold medal annually for the best work on the Blessed Mother. 

Manhattan College awarded scholarships to twenty-four high 
school seniors last month, seven full-tuition scholarships. 
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THEORISTS AND THEORIES 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION—PART II* 


JAMES J. CRIBBINT 


THEORIES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The examination of any social movement solely in terms of 
its leaders is hopelessly truncated, since it ignores the social 
forces and thought trends which have either produced the lead- 
ers or at least have set the stage for the authorities to influence 
their fellowmen. This is true not merely because in the develop- 
ment of any system of thought there is a constant interaction of 
personalities and ideological movements of which they are the 
spokesmen, but also because the significance of their ideas can- 
not be understood without a knowledge of the backgrounds 
from which they have developed. In American education the 
following currents of thought have been extremely powerful in 
shaping both theory and practice: (1) the growth of science; 
(2) individualism; (3) humanitarianism; (4) evolution; (5) 
positivistic sociology; (6) the development of psychology; (7) 
naturalism, and (8) democracy in education. 


THE GROWTH OF SCIENCE 


From the time of Roger Bacon’s dictum that there are but two 
sources of knowledge, argument and experiment, there has been 
an ever increasing agreement with his contention that whereas 
the former may cause one to admit conclusions, the latter alone 
can prove them. Each succeeding century has produced its 
quota of geniuses, inventions, and discoveries, the cumulative 
effect of which has been to bring about in the last one hundred 
and fifty years a golden age of science. Since 1800, the ad- 
vances in physics, mathematics, biology, science and allied 
sciences, coupled with the increasing ability to apply them in 
a practical way, have altered the material lives of men more 


*Part I of this study appeared in the May, 1953, issue of this Review, 
Ppp. 


. 300-319. 
tJames J. Cribbin, Ph.D., is an assistant professor in the School of 
Education at Fordham University. 
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than they had changed in all the foregoing centuries. 

Socially, the technological progress of the industrial revolu- 
tion turned man’s activities from independence to inter-depen- 
dence, from rural agrarianism to urban industrial commercialism, 
from personal craftsmanship to impersonal mass production, from 
all-around workmanship to specialization. Furthermore, it has 
brought about migrations from country to city; it has not only 
increased the number of occupations but has brought into the 
labor force increasing numbers of women, and at one time of 
children as well. The means of making a living have been 
changed, in some instances eliminated altogether, and ways of 
living have been transformed. Although the general result of 
scientific advance has been to bring about a better world for 
the average man, it has also given rise to problems which edu- 
cation in a former age was not called upon to solve. 


Educaticn, which ever reflects the dominant characteristics of 
the social order which sponsors it, has been especially sensitive 
to scientific progress. Since the time of the sense-realists, and 
especially since the work of Spencer, the importance of scientific 
and utilitarian subjects has increased at the expense of the 
humanistic studies. Thus, the aims of both educators and stu- 
dents have changed to meet the new conditions, many looking 
upon education as a means for attaining some specific voca- 
tional purpose. More important, however, has been the hope, 
born of the success of scientific procedures in other fields, of 
making education an exact science. As a result, education has 
become more investigative and less authoritarian, more con- 
cerned with the testing of hypotheses and less interested in the 
establishment of absolute truth, more sensitive to the need for 
control of variables and less responsive to the need for the in- 
culcation of ideals. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


Individualism, which began during the Renaissance, reached 
its climax in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Eco- 
nomically, it has given rise to a theory of free enterprise, which 
all too often has meant freedom te do, to acquire and to control 
as much as one might within the letter of the law, with a mini- 
mum of interference either governmental or moral. With scien- 
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tific advance making it possible for the relatively few to domi- 
nate the economic lives of the many to an extent unheard of in 
previous centuries, this spirit of rugged individualism has all 
too frequently turned the economic world into a jungle wherein 
those who survive too often accept the motto, “the public be 
damned.” As a reaction, it has brought about the rise of union- 
ism, the struggle of capital and labor, the conflict between 
private enterprise and socialism. Politically, individualism has 
implied equality of opportunity, liberty, and freedom. In re- 
ligion, it has permitted each to create God according to his own 
image and likeness and to be his own judge in moral matters. 
In art, it has fostered a concept of art which has meaning only 
to the artist.*¢ 

Education since the time of Rousseau has been particularly 
susceptible to the influences of individualism. It has produced 
psychologies of education in place of a psychology, philosophies 
of education instead of a philosophy, leaving it to the indi- 
vidual to choose according to his conviction or whim. In the 
area of the curriculum it has defended the equivalance of sub- 
jects and the elective system, while in teaching it has given 
rise to some rather weird interpretations of academic freedom. 
The net result of this has been too often the education of stu- 
dents who have no common faith, no common body of prin- 
ciples, no common body of knowledge, no common intellectual 
or moral discipline, and who, in consequence, confuse liberty 
with license, truth with dogmatism, and authority with auto- 
cracy.8? 

HUMANITARIANISM 


The history of man’s development since the middle of the 
eighteenth century can, in one sense, be summarized as a 
progressive elimination of God from the affairs of men. From 
the core of man’s interests He has been ousted to the periphery; 
from an attitude which considered God as the source and end 
of all things, men have evolved an attitude which recognizes 


86 Franz DeHovre, Philosophy and Education, trans. Edward B. Jordan, 
p. 95. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1931. 
87 Mortimer J. Adler, “Liberalism and Liberal Education,” The Educa- 
tional Record, XX (July, 1939), 482; Walter Lippman, “Education without 
.” The Commonweal, XXXIII (January 17, 1941), 323. 
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the need for God only in times of catastrophe. Understandably 
enough, as God’s importance has decreased that of man has 
increased. Thus, from the time of the French Revolution, a 
liberal humanitarianism has inspired social reformers with its 
romantic appeal of liberty, equality, and fraternity. With opti- 
mistic faith in the goodness of the common man, with faith in 
his right to happiness and with confidence in his eventual per- 
fection, social reformers have sought to alleviate the miserable 
conditions of their fellows.** 

These ideals, to be sure, were not new. Essentially, as Bru- 
bacher has pointed out, they were Christian ideals, but it was 
not until this period that economic conditions evolved which 
could implement these ideals in fact.*® Hence, imbued with 
Christian principles, but more often than not ignoring their 
Christian source, insisting on the brotherhood of man while for- 
getting the fatherhood of God, humanitarian reformers attacked 
social evils of all types. The abolition of slavery, the care of 
the defective, reform of prisons, support of hospitals, the im- 
provement of working conditions, care for the aged, the fight 
against crime, disease, and poverty, and legislation for the weak 
were but some of the practical manifestations of their mission- 


ary zeal. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century free, public edu- 


cation received great support from this humanitarian move- 
ment.*” In their battle against ignorance the humanitarian 
reformers saw in the public school the means for guaranteeing 
for each child his right to as much education as might help him. 
They saw in the school the means for the reeducation and 
reformation of men. They saw in it a sure way to eradicate 
poverty, ignorance and degradation among all men. To main- 
tain that this humanitarian spirit is still basic to the whole theory 
of public education is to reveal a distressing comprehension of 
the obvious. In a sense, the combination of humanitarian ideal- 


38 Edgar W. Knight, Twenty Centuries of Education, p. 318. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1940. 

39 John S. Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education, p. 79. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 

40 Freeman R. Butts, A Cultural History of Education, p. 445. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 
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ism and the unrealistic exclusion of the source of all idealism, 
God, is the core of public education. 


EVOLUTION 


In many ways the year 1859 was the most significant year in 
the history of American education. This was the year that wit- 
nessed the death of Mann, the birth of Dewey, and the advent 
of Origin of Species. Charles Robert Darwin, after thirty years 
of research, published his monumental work on evolution, a 
theory which has the basic dogma of most of the leaders of 
American education. The revolution which Rousseau _insti- 
gated now had an intellectual foundation. It offered a principle 
of integration for the naturalistic tendencies of the preceding 
generations, since, as interpreted by Darwin’s successors, evolu- 
tion eliminated God, reduced man from heir of heaven to prince 
of primates, ousted a revealed religion of God for a relative 
religion of science, transformed man’s divine origin and destiny 
to a wearisome plodding from ape to the grave, and enabled a 


monistic psychology to usurp the role of theology and philos- 
ophy in determining the aims and procedures of education. Kil- 
patrick did not overstate the matter when he declared that no 
other movement exercised nearly so much influence as evolu- 
tion on the new concepts of twentieth-century education.*! 


POSITIVISTIC SOCIOLOGY 


If God’s rights in education are ignored, no real solution is 
possible for the enigma of the conflicting rights of the indi- 
vidual and those of society. Typically, the psychologist, con- 
cerned with the personal elements of teaching and learning, 
stresses the importance of those educational procedures which 
produce the well-adjusted student. The sociologist, concentrat- 
ing on social activities, social needs, social institutions, and social 
integration, emphasizes those external factors which condition 
education and which aim particularly at making each student 
socially competent and efficient.*? Although during most of 


41 William H. Kilpatrick, “Tendencies in Education Philosophy,” Twenty- 
Five Years of American Education, pp. 77-78. Edited by I. L. Kandel. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 

42 Paul Monroe, A Text-Book in the History of Education, p. 706. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. 
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the nineteenth century psychology prevailed, during the last fifty 
years or more the influences of a positivistic sociology have be- 
come increasingly more important. 

Sociology, the discipline which undertakes to isolate and de- 
fine the processes of social interaction that result in human per- 
sonality and social organization, was founded by August Comte 
(1798-1857). Comte not only gave the new science its defini- 
tion and subject matter, he also imbued it with its dominant na- 
turalistic spirit. This spirit, most commonly called positivism, 
is at once a method and a philosophy. As a method, it is not 
very different from the scientific method. As a philosophy, it is 
but a manifestation of naturalism, rejecting all metaphysical and 
theological truths for the truths of science.** 

Since the time of its introduction in America through the 
works of Spencer, the sociological tendency in education has be- 
come increasingly important in determining the spirit of Ameri- 
can education. Largely through the efforts of Dewey, who suc- 
ceeded in integrating the psychological and sociological ap- 
proaches to education, the school is now looked upon as a place 
where students may learn coéperative ways of living, a labora- 
tory of life in which each student by participating in group 
enterprises may develop a sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of the aggregate, a miniature society reflecting the conditions of 
life existent in the larger extra-school environment, whose task 
is not so much to prepare pupils for a future life but to mirror 
in simplified fashion the complex contemporary life of which 
they are a part. It is not without reason that one of Dewey’s 
most important works and by far the most influential educational 


periodical are both titled, School and Society. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


At the outset of the nineteenth century psychology was a 
minor branch of philosophy. By the end of the century it had 
gained status as a science in its own right with little regard for 
its parent discipline. This phenomenon was due almost en- 


43 Mortimer J. Adler, “God and the Prof¢ssors,” Science, Philosophy 
and Religion: A Symposium, pp. 120-138. New York: Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic 
Way of Life, Inc., 1941; Raymond W. Murray, Sociology for a Democratic 
Society, p. 364. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
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tirely to two movements which have already been mentioned, 
namely, the growth of science and the theory of evolution. The 
former produced the methodology and instruments of modern 
psychology, the latter provided its fundamental theoretical prin- 
ciples. Thus, Boring has stated that psychology inherited its 
physical body from German experimentation but got its mind 
from Darwin.“ 

Modern, quantitative, experimental psychology may be said 
to have received its first great impetus from the work of Gustav 
Theodor Fechner (1801-1887). After Fechner came Helmholtz 
(1821-1894) and Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920), who founded 
the first psychological laboratory in 1879. This was the period 
in which German intellectualism was at its zenith. Among the 
many Americans who flocked to the continent were such lead- 
ers as Hall, Cattell, Titchener, and Munsterberg. In the United 
States, William James (1842-1910) laid the foundations for the 
pragmatism and functionalism which have characterized much 
of psychology and have influenced such outstanding men as 
Dewey. The influence of these authorities is known to all stu- 
dents of education. For instance, Cattell during his twenty-six 
years at Columbia helped such men as Thorndike, Woodworth, 
Hollingworth, Strong, Dashiell, Kelley, and Gates receive their 
doctoral degrees.*® 


From Hall American psychology secured not only its interest 
in adolescent psychology but also its first laboratory and its first 
journal; from Galton and Pearson its concern for exact treat- 
ment of quantitative data; from Spearman, Kelley, Thurstone, 
and others its interest in statistical theory; from Cattell, Binet, 
Terman, and their successors came practical applications of meas- 
urement. Munsterberg pioneered in industrial psychology. Strong 
and Kuder investigated problems of interests. Thorndike went 
into the laboratory with animals and came out with the laws of 
learning for man. Watson proposed a wholly mechanistic inter- 
pretation of man and psychology. 

Great as these advances have been, and they represent but a 
sampling of the whole field of psychological contributions, they 


44 Edwin G. Boring, A History of Experimental Psychology; Second Edu- 
wey? 506. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
45 Tbid., p. 540. 
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have been hampered by their lack of sound philosophical ra- 
tionale. In the first place, they have reached a common agree- 
ment that man is but an animal, thereby preventing the ac- 
curate interpretation of their own data. Secondly, psychologists 
have rejected the claims of theology and philosophy in the 
study of man, thus depriving their separate studies of all valid 
principles of assimilation and integration. Finally, by failing 
to heed Dewey’s warning that any exposition of psychology de- 
pends upon the philosophical assumptions implicit in it,** these 
psychological leaders have lacked a hierarchy of values which 
might enable them to judge what is important, what unim- 
portant, what essential, what necessary, what pertinent, what 
irrelevant. 

Several unfortunate consequences have resulted from this 
truncated study of man. At present the educator has his choice 
of psychological theories, behaviorism, connectionism, function- 
alism, structuralism, purposivism, Gestaltism, and the psycho- 
analytical school of thought from which he is free to choose. 
More to be regretted is the fact that the educator, lacking the 
social restraints imposed upon the doctor, is free to apply the 
theory of his choice in dealing with human beings, despite the 
fact that he lacks the advantage of the laboratory experimenter, 
who may throw his mistakes down the drain and begin again. 
should his original hypothesis prove untenable. It is not so 
much, as Woodworth has claimed, that psychology has gradu- 
ally lost its soul, mind, will, and consciousness, the pathetic 
aspect of the whole procedure is that although confining its 
studies to but one aspect of man, his animality, it has at times 
usurped the right to establish the norms and assumptions for 
educating the whole man. 


NATURALISM 


Pervading all six of the movements discussed above has been 
a spirit of naturalism which its friends and foes alike agree is 
the philosophia sacra of most leading educators in the United 
States, 


While it would be misleading to speak of any educational philosophy or 
method as being American in the sense that it is unanimously believed 


48 Ibid., p. 552. 
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or practiced, American education as known from the writings and teach- 
ings of well-known educators is usually identified with progressive or the 
“new” education, which is basically naturalistic ... . and it is this form 
of naturalism which is most closely associated with American educational 
philosophy, largely through the work of Dewey and those he has in- 
fluenced.47 

O'Connell has maintained that the adherents of naturalism 
may be divided into two main groups: (1) the instrumentalists, 
led by Dewey, Kilpatrick, Counts, Childs, Bode, and Rugg, and 
(2) the positivists, who stress the ultimacy of science and num- 
ber such men as Snedden, Horn, Charters, Bobbitt, Thorndike, 
and Judd.** However that may be, the basic principles of na- 
turalism, which are championed by a majority of the leaders 
just enumerated, include at least the following: 

Man.—(1)The difference between man and beast is one of de- 
gree not one of kind. (2) Mind, soul, conscience, and spirit 
are emergents of social and biological living. (8) Truth is 
naught but success in eliminating stoppages encountered in on- 
going experience. Intelligence is a biological function of be- 
havior in anticipating the consequences of a course of action. 

World.—Nature is the origin of all that exists. There is no 
world beyond what is knowable through experience. Nature’s 
laws are the only laws. The only absolute is the dogma of 
relativity and change. 

Method.—Science is the only means to truth. Empirical pro- 
cedures are the only valid ones. 

Morals.—(1) in the field of morality philosophy, theology, 
and religion must yield to science. (2) There is no such thing 
as a final code of morality. (3) The “good” is that which is 
socially approved. (4) Only two sources of incentives toward 
ethical behavior exist, one biological, the other social. 

Education.—Education is a continuous reconstruction of ex- 
perience wherein the welfare of the individual and of society are 
the supreme goods. 

In vain have the opponents of naturalism attacked it on 


47 Glenn Johnson, Some Ethical Implications of a Naturalistic Philosophy 
of Education, Pp. 1-7. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 


930. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1947. 

48 Geoffrey O'Connell, “Naturalism in American Education and the 
Dangers of Its Infiltration into Catholic Education,” National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association Bulletin, XXXVIII (August, 1941), 235-243. 
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philosophical, ethical, epistemological, scientific, psychological 
and social grounds. Philosophically, they have pointed out that 
naturalism is really the negation of all philosophy, since it ac- 
tually identifies it with science. In addition, they have indi- 
cated that it is as dogmatic as the most authoritarian system, 
have decried its failure to establish a principle of unity for its 
concepts and have objected to naturalism’s interpretation of 
philosophy in terms of effects rather than in terms of causes. 
Ethically, the enemies of naturalism have maintained, it fails to 
provide adequately for human happiness and security, cultivates 
moral agnosticism, lacks adequate motivation for self-sacrifice 
and fails to produce effective sanctions for morality. On epis- 
temological grounds many have resented naturalism’s tendency 
to make truth meaningless by denying any absolute criterion 
and its total failure to arrive at any lasting truth. Although na- 
turalism has insisted that it is scientific, its adversaries have 
declared that it has given men not science but an emotional 
scientism and a fideistic awe of whatever masquerades as science. 
Psychologically, it has been objected that naturalism excludes 
from its considerations the most essential of human functions. 
the operations of man’s intellect and will. 


On social grounds it has been pointed out that although na- 
turalism speaks much of progress its protestations are mean- 
ingless, since progress always implies the realization of a def- 
inite purpose. Moreover, many have resented its readiness to 
discard the rich intellectual and moral heritage of the race, while 
still others have denounced its attempt to abandon the Christian 
tradition of the founding fathers by giving democracy a purely 
materialistic interpretation. Despite these criticisms, however 
the majority of influential educators have accepted the tenets of 
naturalism as their basic educational philosophy. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


Perhaps no other people in history have had such a child- 
like faith in the efficacy of education as have Americans. Edu- 
cation has been looked upon as the means of Americanizing the 
immigrant, the sure defense of democracy, the key to vocationa! 
success, the certain path to equality for minority groups, the 
magnificent jinni ready to solve every problem of society from 
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the formation of perfect citizens to the prevention of nar- 
coticism.*® 

Of the multitudinous statements of aims for education in the 
United States three principal categories are dominant. First, 
education seeks the fullest possible development of the indi- 
vidual within the framework of a democratic, industrialized 
society. This end is sought by helping each student to achieve 
self-realization, success in human relations, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility.5° Secondly, the purpose of education 
is to enable each individual to such competence as will enable 
him to participate in and contribute to the democratic way of 
life. Lastly, education is considered to be the chief means for 
bringing into harmony the aspirations of the individual and 
those of society.5 

Although there is evidence that many of those who directed 
the formulation of the Constitution were well acquainted with 
the concepts of freedom embodied in Scholastic philosophy, 
since the time of Jefferson and Jackson a materialistic view of 
democracy has gained control and is today the view which is 


championed by American educators. Among the principles 
which have been derived from this theory of democracy the fol- 
lowing “baker’s dozen” are perhaps the most significant: 

1. Democracy regards the individual as of inestimable value 
and his development the sole objective of society.*? 

2. Democracy holds that the basis of all human rights is a 
reverence for the essential dignity of all that is human." 


49 Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, pp. 44-47. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association and the Department of Superintendence, 1937; The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy, p. 43. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1941. 

50 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, pp. 41 and 57. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association and American Association of School Administrators, 1938. 

51 Robert Ulich, History of Educational Thought, pp. 3-4. New York: 
American Book Co., 1945. 

52 George S. Counts, The Prospects of American Democracy, pp. 19-20. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1938; Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, p. 22. Op. cit. 
Arthur D. Hollingshead, Guidance in Democratic Living, p. 10. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941; Educational Policies Commission, 
The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, p. 33. Op. cit. 

58 Educational Policies Comission, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, p. 21. Op. cit. 
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3. Democracy insures freedom and equality of rights to all 
its citizens,** 

4. Democracy considers the individual as the final criterion 
of worth.®® 

5. Democracy places the relations of individuals on the plane 


of fraternity.°¢ 
6. Democracy regards individual and group welfare as inter- 


dependent 57 
7. Democracy has faith in the “powers of the common life,” 
to develop its own regulative standards and to furnish from 


within itself adequate goals, ideals, and criteria.®* 

8. Democracy is a form of social organization which accepts 
the dignity of the individual as an act of faith. 

9. Democracy places its faith in the experimental methods 
of science as a means of intelligently directing the course of its 


development.” 
10. Democracy holds that minorities should be tolerated, re- 


spected and valued, and that the earth and culture belong to 


all men.® 

11. Democracy holds that people have the right of self-gov- 
ernment and the ability to rule themselves.* 

12. Democracy maintains that each individual has a right to 
self-development and a corresponding right to the means of 
self-development in terms of material human progress and cul- 


ture. 
13. Democracy holds that differences must be settled in in- 


telligent and peaceful ways rather than by force of violence.®* 


54 Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy, p. 31. Op. cit. 

55 John L. Childs, Educaion and Morals: An Experimental Philosophy of 
Education, passim. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 

56 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 17. 

57 Ibid., p. 18. 

58 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 38. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. 

59 American Council on Education, Youth and the Future, p. 203. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Council, 1942. 

60 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 19; Educational Policies Commission, The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy, p. 36. Op. cit. 

61 Educational Policies Commission, ibid., p. 33. 

62 Gale E. Jensen, The Validation of Aims for American Democratic 
Education, pp. 49-51. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 1950. 

88 Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy, p. 33. Op. cit. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


If everything in life could be labeled according to a dicho- 
tomous good or evil, education would ‘surely be simplified. 
Rarely, however, is anything so good as to be wholly devoid of 
evil; rarely aught so wrong as not to contain some germ of 
truth. So has it been with the theorists and theories in Ameri- 
can public education. If one phrase might be employed to de- 
scribe the results of over three centuries of educational effort 
and reform, that phrase would be “Pyrrhic Victory.” That the 
benefits of education are being extended to ever-increasing num- 
bers of children, that the schools devote their energies to the 
eradication of pain, ignorance, and inequality, that educators 
have accepted the responsibility of aiding each pupil in develop- 
ing his unique potentialities, that the teachers have been con- 
cerned that each student develop a sense of responsibility for 
the welfare of the group and society—all these are entirely laud- 
able. Praiseworthy, too, has been the zeal of the public schools 
in seeking to base their work on scientific and psychological 
truth, their impatience with mediocrity, and their eagerness to 
experiment in order to perfect the task they have undertaken. 
Finally, it is to the credit of the public schools that often they 
have recognized the educational implications of a changing, in- 
dustrialized and democratic society with clearer eye and head 
than their Christian counterparts. 

In the final analysis, however, these advances have been made 
at too great a price. Public education, for all its lofty ideals, 
resembles nothing so much as the biblical statue with head of 
gold but feet of clay. The gradual elimination of God, the 
diminishing concern for the life to come, the denial of any final 
code of morality, the abandonment of eternal aims for social and 
biological objectives, the sacrifice of man’s sonship of God to his 
kinship with the beast, the perversion of truth to practicality, 
the identification of good with social approval, the exaltation 
of science at the expense of philosophy and theology, the over- 
devotion to individualism at the expense of objective reality, 
the concentration on the animal needs of man to the neglect 
of his spiritual powers, the insistence that man adjust socially 
rather than that he be perfect as is his heavenly Father—all 
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these have made inevitable a distortion of the entire educational 
process. 
The implications for Christian education are obvious. Chris- 
. tian educators, it would seem, run the risk of three errors. In 
the first place, perceiving the deficiencies but not the virtues 
of public education, they have at times developed a most un- 
Christian smugness and _ self-complacency. 


There seems to be in some quarters, by conviction, by way of defense, 
or by accident, an identification of the quality of the Catholic high school 
with the dogmas of our faith... . It has two bad effects: (1) an un- 
warranted smugness and mistaken basking ‘neth laurel wreaths twined 
endlessly in pulpit and on platform for reasons other than academic quality. 
Because its chefs possess untarnished the deposit of the Faith the food 
is not necessarily well-cooked in all Catholic kitchens.®4 


This delusion of superiority has two bad effects. First, it 
often leads to a wholesale condemnation of all that is new in 
education, a policy, which Johnson has indicated has at times 
placed Catliolic education in rather unsavory company. More- 
over, by an unwillingness to see how any good could come from 
the Nazareth of the public school, some Catholic educators 
have at times deprived themselves of the opportunity of pro- 
fiting from the experience and mistakes of the public school, 
which admittedly is in a much better position to experiment 
with educational procedures and techniques. Furthermore, 
such an attitude ignores entirely the patent fact that a majority 
of our Catholic high school students are in the public schools. 
By alienating themselves from these schools, Catholic educators 
run the risk of alienating themselves from their Catholic stu- 
dents. In fact, that this is so is clear from such remarks as “He 
is one of our boys” or “He is not ours.” 

Social psychologists tell us that people who live differently 
think differently. Because our basic principles differ from those 
of the public schools, it is inevitable that we shall think, at least 
so far as the ultimate aims of education are concerned, different- 


64 Wilfred Mallon, “Examining the Product of the Catholic High School,” 
Catholic Educatio Association Bulletin, XXXIX (August, 
1 , 281. 

65 George Johnson, “The Need for a Constructive Policy for Catholic 
Education in the United States,” National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin, XXII (November, 1925), 59-62. 
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ly from public educators. Nonetheless, voluntary aloofness only 
widens the chasm in areas where no chasm should exist, namely, 
regarding the proximate objectives of the educational process. 
Even a perfunctory examination of the Tentative Statement of 
the Objectives of Catholic Secondary Education in the United 
States reveals that the principal difference between this state- 
ment and that of public education is in the addition of the 
noun “Catholics” to purposes already evolved by non-Catholic 
educators. 

Instead of smug aloofness, therefore, it behooves Catholic 
educators to be not only aware of but interested in the ad- 
vances of public education for the following reasons: most of 
our secondary youth are in these schools, many of the public 
school teachers are either Christian or at least favorably dis- 
posed towards Christian educational ideals; the public school 
has greater resources for research and experimentation, thus 
enabling the Catholic school to learn from its mistakes and ex- 
periences; a codperative spirit is the only hope of breaking 
down the totalitarian myth of the so-called “divisive Catholic 
school.” 

It is futile to emphasize the fact that Christian education is 
guided by true principles unless these principles are scientifical- 
ly related to the realities of the education process. Philosophy 
and science complement each another, and if the public schools 
have erred in overemphasizing the latter, many Catholic edu- 
cators run the risk of ignoring it completely. The simple truth 
is that in many ways the greatest boon to the Catholic school 
has been the existence of public education. It has kept Chris- 
tian educators alert to the new developments in education. It 
has stimulated them to devise new ways of overcoming their 
handicaps in order to keep pace with the better public schools. 
It has made Catholic education less a matter of platform rhetoric 
and more a matter of practical pedagogy. 

The second error is diametrically opposite to the first. It con- 
sists in a tendency to pad with simian docility in the footsteps 
of naturalistic authorities, despite the warning of Catholic edu- 
cators. 


Today as in the past our schools continue to imitate the practices of the 
public schools. If their curriculum is over-crowded, so is ours. If they 
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are diluting higher education, so are we. If they are over-emphasizing 
extra-curricular activities, we are following their lead. If they are rather 
muddled about the whole business, we are none too clear-headed.® 


Catholic schools repeatedly have adopted methods and educational ideals 
alien to their own principles, simply because these ideas and methods were 
“modern” or “scientific”, and tried to solder them on the body of their 
own tradition. In the attempt to achieve such a halfhearted compromise, 
the true nature of the newly adopted measures has often been misunder- 
stood.87 


The Christian school system has been set up at tremendous 
sacrifice precisely because of a fundamental disagreement with 
many of the principles of public education. Since the core of 
Christianity is irreconcilably opposed to naturalism, Christian 
education will never function effectively if it blindly imitates 
what is done in even the best public schools. It will succeed 
only if each school develops a sane spirit of independence, 
clarifies what it seeks to accomplish and undertakes only so 
much as it can cope with efficiently. Christian education will 
be effective if it capitalizes on its own peculiar resources and 
if it adapts what is best in public education without stifling its 
own creativity under a feeling of inferiority or defense. 

The third error is a kind of confusion which hampers Cath- 
olic education. This confusion is manifested in many ways. 
It is clear in the fear of some educators to admit that one of 
the principal objectives of schooling is fitness for this world, 
even though so worthy a Christian educator as Cardinal New- 
man has stated that if a practical end had to be assigned to a 
university course, it would be that of training good members 
of society. It is clear in the attitude of many towards experi- 
mentation, despite the fact that nearly every worth-while accom- 
plishment of the Church, including the American school system, 
began as an experiment. It is clear in the attitude of some 
towards innovation and change, despite the fact that several 
Popes have spoken out against organizational rigidity and in 
favor of a flexibility which enables the Church continually to 
adapt its institutions and procedures to the specific milieu in 
which it functions without compromise of fundament \! principle. 

86 Tbid., 63 


67 Rudolf Allers, “Guidance and Counseling,” The American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review, CXIII (August, 1945), 119. 
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Christian education will avoid these three errors if with com- 
plete honesty and frankness it will do the following: 

1. It should concentrate on cultivating not only all that is 
divine in the student but also all that is human, avoiding an 
artificial emphasis on either. 

2. It should, following the counsel of St. Paul, test every- 
thing and hold fast to that which proves good and true, not 
permitting a defensive attitude to blind it to the genuine ad- 
vances of public education. 

8. It would do well to experiment with the curriculum and 
methodology, within the orbit of fixed principles, in order to 
maintain close contact with an industrialized democracy, con- 
scious of the fact that if there is danger in the reckless adoption 
of innovations, there is no less peril in obstinately clinging to 
content and procedures which no longer meet the needs of 
the day. 

4, If Christian education is to exercise the influence that it 
should, it must avoid the catechetical method in areas in which 
it is inapplicable, and strive to engender in every student a 
sane independence coupled with a healthy humility and scientific 
regard for facts and truth. 

5. Above all it should preserve its own independence of 
thought and action integrating into its system the advances of 
the last three centuries without being overawed by everything 
which claims to be scientific or modern. There may be more 
rhetoric than truth in Hutchins’ claim that Catholics have 
imitated the worst features of secular education and neglected 
the best features of their own, but no one will deny that such a 
possibility remains an ever-present danger. 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, won the annual Latin 
contest of the Missouri and Chicago provinces of the Society 
of Jesus for the third time in four years. 

Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario, was raised to the sta- 
tus of university in April. It is conducted by the Basilians. 
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ARE OUR PUPILS BEING CHEATED? 


SISTER MARY JOSEPHINA, C.S.J.* 


In religion classes today attention is being focused on teach- 
ing procedures, techniques, and content of courses. Effective 
teachers are always eager to improve their methods of teaching, 
and alert administrators to revise existing curricula so as to 
meet the needs of pupils. Notwithstanding the constant re- 
vision of religion courses, the interest of colleges and universi- 
ties in providing theology courses for teachers, and improved 
methods of teaching, why are so many errors in religion con- 
cepts carried over from grade and high schools into college 
classes? 

Not every teacher is a teacher of religion. The effective 
teacher is one who must be thoroughly imbued with the “what, 
the “how,” and the “to whom.” Knowledge of subject matter 
alone does not constitute success. It must be supplemented by 
an understanding of pupils and of the psychological factors in- 
volved in the learning process. Halbach states that instruction 
in the Christian religion offers ever the supreme challenge to 
the art of teaching.! That the best teacher be assigned to the 
religion class cannot be overemphasized. 

For the most part, teachers of religion realize that far-reach- 
ing effects of their work—the imparting of a philosophy of life. 
To achieve this objective, religion is given first place in cur- 
riculum placement; new and attractive formats have been added 
to religion texts; studies in vocabulary, grade placement, and 
time allotment have aided the teacher and administrator. Not- 
withstanding the growing interest on the part of publishers, 
writers, and curriculum makers, there still remain large areas 
conspicuous by a lack of meaningful emphasis in the teaching 
of religion. Fullmer, in his work on religion vocabulary, states 
that the knowledge of religion that the graduates of our Cath- 
olic schools possess is very meagre.” What the reason is is 
difficult to assign. 


*Sister Mary Josephina, C.S.J., M.A., is an instructor at Boston College. 

1 Arthur A. Halbach, The Definition of Meaning in American Educa- 
tion, p. 144. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press, 1948. 

2 David C. Fullmer, The Vocabulary of Religion, p. 14. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University Press, 1943. 
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It has often been said that religion is one of the most poorly 
taught subjects in the curriculum. Whether or not this is true, 
teachers of religion may well take inventory from time to time 
to appraise the end result of their teaching. To evaluate one’s 
teaching is difficult because of the presence of many intangibles 
almost impossible to measure. One of the most frequently used 
methods of assessing is that of testing. Realizing the many in- 
herent limitations in any testing procedure, teachers and ad- 
ministrators, nevertheless, utilize this technique for a better 
understanding of the pupil. 

In the curriculum areas there is a conspicuous lack of scientific 
research exclusively devoted to religion. McDowell examined 
the child’s understanding of God by testing 2,263 pupils from 
the fourth grade through the twelfth grade.* Significant among 
the conclusions of his study is the noted increase from grade to 
grade in the understanding of God, with negligible increases at 
the secondary school level. 

Lawler examined the religion teaching techniques of eighty 
teachers throughout the United States and found many varied 
methods employed. She concluded that there is a very real need 
for assignments of a more vital variety to replace the all too com- 
mon endless rote of questions and answers.* 


That Lawler’s statement is true cannot be denied. In schools 
today with the advantages given teachers through courses in 
educational psychology and child growth and development, one 
at times questions the methods used in religion lessons. Utiliz- 
ing some of the basic principles culled from the courses men- 
tioned, teachers could not fail to teach and reach the child. 
Preparation, presentation, motivation—all should be well handled 
by the teacher of religion. Halbach states: “Religion deals with 
highly abstract concepts and ideas... .”° Because of this teach- 
ers must always place meaning before mere memorization of 
question and answer. 

Despite the various improvements in textbook selection, 


3 John B. McDowell, The Development of the Idea of God in the 
Catholic Child. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press, 1952. 
4 Sister Mary Imeldis Lawler, An Evaluation of Instructional Methods 

, p. 74. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University Press, 1947. 


in 
5 Halbach, op. cit., p. 144. 
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courses of study, teaching personnel, evaluative devices, and 
techniques of teaching based on sound principles, the perennial 
question still remains: Why do students at college and high 
school levels perform so poorly in tests of essential knowledge 
in religion? It is difficult to know where to place the blame. 


The present writing aims to bring together the findings of 
three studies carried on at Boston College concerning the results 
of a Religion Placement Test. The first study analyzed the doc- 
trinal errors found in the writing of the common prayers.® The 
evaluation of the performance of the groups by means of statis- 
tical techniques formed the basis of the second study.” A further 
extension of the test data was afforded in the third study by com- 
paring the performance of college freshman girls with that of 
college freshman boys.’ From these studies, then, pertinent 
data are presented regarding the Religion Placement Test. 


TEST USED IN THE STUDY 


Each year the entering class at Boston College is given a 
Religion Placement Test representing the combined efforts of 
the Theology Department at Boston College. The test is com- 
posed of Part I, the writing of the Our Father, Hail Mary. 
Apostles’ Creed, Act of Contrition, and Hail Holy Queen; Part 
II is made up of one hundred true-false items based on com- 
mon religion knowledge. In this article only Part I will be 
considered. 


SUBJECTS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY 


From the entering class of college freshmen numbering 940 
students a random sampling of the tests was made so that stu- 
dents with both public and parochial school background were 


6 Sister M. Ruth Cronin, C.S.J., “A Comparative Study of a Religion 
Placement Test with Two Groups of Young Men of College Level and 
Two Groups of Boys of High School Level.” Unpublished Master's thesis, 
Department of Education, Boston College, 1952. 

7 Sister Mary Ursula Earle, C.S.J., “A Statistical Analysis of A Religion 
Test with Two Groups of Young Men of College Level and Two Groups 
of Boys of High School Level.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department 
of Education, Boston College, 1952. 

8 Sister Mary Theresilla O'Reilly, C.S.J., “A Statistical Interpretation 
of a Religion Test with Two Groups of Young Men and Two Groups of 
Young Women of College Level.” Unpublished Master's thesis, Department 
of Education, Boston College, 1952. 
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included. A further sampling was made so that varied teach- 
ing personnel was represented. The final selection resulted in 
260 test papers for college students—130 papers from students 
with twelve years training in a parochial school, and 130 papers 
from students with twelve years in a public school. For a basis 
of comparison 260 students at the ninth grade level—130 with 
eight years training in a parochial school and 130 students with 
eight years training in a public school—were given the same 
test. 

To determine whether there would be a difference due to 
sex, 260 college freshman girls also took the Religion Placement 
Test. One hundred thirty of these girls came from parochial 
schools and 130 came from public schools. These 260 college 
freshman girls were compared with 260 college freshman boys. 
All students came from schools situated in New England. The 
test results of 1,040 students formed the basis for the analysis of 
the commonly known prayers: Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ 
Creed, Act of Contrition, and Hail Holy Queen. 


ANALYSIS OF PRAYERS OF Religion Placement Test 


The writers of the three studies on which this article is based 
decided that each prayer be divided into parts, each part being 
scored either right or wrong. A part of a prayer was marked 
as incorrect if in the writing the meaning was greatly distorted. 
Technicalities, as punctuation and capitalization, were not con- 
sidered as making an item incorrect. 

Our Father.—From the writing of the Our Father it is ap- 
parent that students, and in some instances a relatively large 
per cent of them, are repeating mere nonsense syllables in place 
of the meaningful words and phrases of this prayer. Some of 
the distorted phrases written by the students at all levels were: 
“give us this day our daily breadth,” “I'll be thy Name,” “Alobe 
by thy name,” “thy gingdom game,” and “hello be thy name.” 

The written petition with the greatest distortion of meaning 
was “and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us,” while “and lead us not into temptation” ranked 
second in the list of petitions most frequently misunderstood by 
students. 

Hail Mary.—In the writing of the Hail Mary there were errors 
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common to all groups taking the Religion Placement Test. Many 
distorted versions of the word “womb” were given. The phrase 
“pray for us sinners” appeared to be the one presenting the great- 
est difficulty to the students. Some of the errors made by stu- 
dents in all groups were: “fool of grace,” “full of grease,” “a 
monk swimming,” “now and dare our death,” and “blessed is 
the fruit of thy whom.” There was ample evidence of a def- 
inite lack of meaning on the part of students concerning the 
phrases “thy womb,” “amongst women,” “us sinners,” and “full 
of grace.” 

Apostles’ Creed.—The Apostles’ Creed was divided into fifteen 
articles. This prayer yielded larger per cents of errors than 
any other prayer written in the Religion Placement Test. 
“Ascended into a dove,” “born under Pontius Pilate,” “from dense 
he shall come,” “conceived under Pont Pilot,” and “He aroused 
from the dead” are typical of the errors made in the writing of 
this prayer. That there are difficult words and phrases contained 
in this prayer is acknowledged. However, with the proper de- 
velopment of the meaning of different parts of the Apostles’ 
Creed, pupils can be led to comprehend the vocabulary of this 
prayer. 

Act of Contrition—More encouraging were the results of the 
writing of the Act of Contrition. This prayer gave evidence of 
fewer misconceptions than did the Apostles’ Creed. Neverthe- 
less, there were some errors common to all groups taking the 
Religion Placement Test. Notable were the following: “O mighty 
God,” “amend my soul,” “I am hardly sorry,” “I dread the laws 
of heaven,” “with the health of thy grace,” and “observing of all 
my love.” 

Hail Holy Queen.—The over-all performance of the writing of 
the Hail Holy Queen was poor. Students participating in this 
study did not seem to be familiar with the prayer. Many errors 
were found; among them were the following: “poor martyred 
children,” “O lemon, O loving,” “set up our size,” “after this our 
sour eggs,” and “most navigating eyes of mercy.” 

Table 1 presents the two phrases or clauses most frequently 
distorted in each of the prayers tested in the Religion Placement 
Test. An analysis of the table reveals that in almost every in- 
stance the boys with a parochial school background had a small- 
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TABLE 1 


PRAYER PHRASES MOST FREQUENTLY DISTORTED 
BY 520 COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


Per Cent 


College Boys Ninth-Grade Boys 


Parochial Public Parochial Public 
School School School School 
Background | Background | Background | Background 


Our Father 
and forgive . . . tres- 
passes 
and lead us. . . tempta- 
tion 

Hail Mary 
Holy Mary pray . . 


ners 
and blessed is. . . 


Apostles’ Creed 
He ascended into ... Al- | 
mighty 40.0 | $8.4 46.1 
the resurrection .. . body 34.6 | 546 35.3 43.0 


Hail, Holy Queen 
show unto us . . . Jesus 66.9 67.6 53.0 723 
to thee do we... . sighs 63.8 | 54.6 56.9 70.7 


Act of Contrition 


| firmly resolve .. . grace 12.3 | 14.6 12.3 30.0 
to confess . . . sins 17.6 19.2 15.3 | 26.1 


er percentage of error than boys with a public school back- 
ground, 

In each of the five prayers there were a number of single 
words which were distorted or misspelled either because of a 
lack of understanding of the concept involved or because of a 
limited spelling ability on the part of the students tested. It is 
interesting to note these words. In the Our Father they were: 
“bread,” “hallowed,” “kingdom,” “trespasses,” and “temptation”; 
in the Hail Mary: “womb,” “women,” “grace,” “amongst,” and 
“us”; and in the Act of Contrition they were: “heartily,” “confess,” 
“amend,” “resolve”, and “help.” “Thence,” “creator,” “arose,” 
“Father Almighty,” and “conceived” ranked among the five most 
frequently distorted words in the Apostles’ Creed, while “our 
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exile,” “sighs,” “banished,” “clement,” and “mourning” ranked 
similarly in the Hail Holy Queen. 

To determine which of the participating groups was superior 
in terms of the mean score on the Religion Placement Test was 
another facet of this study. Table 2 presents this and other 


data. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN DIFFERENCE IN SCORES OF COLLEGE AND NINTH-GRADE STUDENTS 
FROM PAROCHIAL AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON WRITTEN-PRAYER SECTION 
OF RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 


Groups 


College Students Ninth-Grade Students 


Prayers 
M M S.E. M M S.E. 

paro-| pub-| of R. | paro! pub-| of 
chial lic Diff. | chial | lic Diff. 


Our Father 6.9 6.6 .08 6.4 15 
Hail Mary 59 5.7 | 5.6 


8.1 
5.4 


Act of Contrition 


Hail, Holy Queen | 4.6 4.8 | 


*Significant at or beyond the one-per-cent level o confidence. 

From these data it will be seen that college students with a 
parochial school background performed better than students from 
public schools in the writing of the Hail Mary and the Apostles’ 
Creed. Very little difference is apparent between these groups 
in the writing of the Act of Contrition and the Hail Holy Queen. 
There were significant differences between the group of ninth- 
grade students attending parochial school for eight years and 
that attending public school for eight years in the writing of 
all the prayers except the Apostles’ Creed. 

The final step of the study measured the difference in the per- 
formance of college freshman boys and that of college freshman 
girls. The results of this phase of the study revealed the fol- 
lowing: (1) A perfect score for the writing of the Our Father 
was obtained by 91, or 35 per cent, of the freshman boys and 
151, or 57 per cent, of the freshman girls; (2) Girls with twelve 
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years in a parochial school performed significantly higher than 
did girls with a public school background; the difference as 
attested to by a C.R. of 3.37 is highly significant beyond the 1 
per cent level of confidence; and (3) A C.R. of 5.94 in favor 
of college freshman girls was obtained when the difference be- 
tween the combined score of 260 college freshman boys and 
260 college freshman girls was tallied. 

Table 3 presents the number and per cent of college students 
receiving a perfect score for the writing of the prayers used in 
the study. 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS RECEIVING PERFECT SCORES 
IN WRITTEN PRAYERS ON RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 


Group 


College Boys College Girls 


Per Cent ; , Per Cent 


Our Father 43. 
Hail Mary | 58. 
Apostles’ Creed 10. 
Act of Contrition 23. 
Hail, Holy Queen §. 


CONCLUSION 


From the analysis of the prayers used in the Religion Place- 
ment Test there is encouragement in that pupils do understand 
what they are saying when praying. Lest teachers of religion 
take this as an indication that all is well, it is important to con- 
sider that there is much to be desired. Students at the college 
level and with intelligence quotients placing them in high or 
above average classification should not be praying a jumble of 
meaningless words and phrases. These students, and all stu- 
dents from nursery school to college level, should be taught 
to understand the beauty and meaning inherent in the prayers 
commonly used by the faithful. 
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Religious instruction of the kind that will inculcate and foster 
such understanding and appreciation is the religious birthright 
of these students. It is the duty of Catholic educators to provide 
religious instruction based on comprehension and to beware of 
mere verbalism, oftentimes devoid in whole or in part of mean- 
ing. Then Catholic teachers can say that their pupils are not 
being cheated but are being given the best in their teaching. 


Educators from fifty countries visited the United States this 
year to study American elementary schools. 


The American Council on Education recently published a 
valuable handbook on the nature of educational television. 


Tennessee school pupils will get free textbooks as the result 
of legislation passed recently by the legislature. 


Redistricting of small school districts in Nebraska has effected 
the elimination of five hundred districts since 1949. 


Bishop Arnold, Military Vicar of the U.S. Armed Forces said 
recently that over 4,800 ex-GI’s are studying to be priests. 


Rev. James B. Macelwane, S.J., dean of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity Institute of Technology, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Geophysical Union last month. 


One out of every four school children in Ontario, Canada. 
is in a Catholic school, according to a recent census. 


The second annual Catholic Audio-Visual Educators conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago, August 3 to 5. 


The Ohio House of Representatives has adopted a resolution 
asking all schools to recite a prayer as part of each day’s program. 
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CUPS, DISHES, 
AND THE HOLY GRAIL! 


SISTER M. AMELIA KLENKE, O.P.* 


I’m a New Yorker in the sense that I was born and reared in 
that great city, attended both its public and private schools, 
and for a number of years taught in its school-system. I have 
the greatest respect for American democracy and all that it 
stands for according to our Constitution. But as an instructor 
of some twenty-five years standing, who has rubbed up against 
school systems both here and abroad, I find myself wondering 
about certain things in some of our American institutions of 
learning. Let me illustrate. 


OIL-PAINTING AND AMERICAN HISTORY 


It was after I had moved to the Mid-west that I had the oc- 
casion to present myself to a certain state university in order 
to take a course in oil-painting during one of the summer ses- 
sions. In the meantime I had already acquired my Ph.D., in 
romance languages from Yale University, but now that I was 
to study oil-painting I suddenly found out how smart one really 
had to be. The registrar, not satisfied with either my Ph.D. 
or my B.A., asked me to list my high-school credits. She was 
more than satisfied in all respects until I tabulated my history 
courses: Ancient, Modern and English. “What, no American 
History?” “No,” said I, “in the East where I hail from, one 
studies that in the grades.” “Sorry,” was her rejoinder, “it is a 
state law that every university student must have had two high- 
school credits in American History. I shall have to put you 
down as conditioned two credits in American History.” This 
she promptly did, putting an asterisk next to the notation, and 
dropping a corresponding footnote which read: “Condition 
waived because of degrees.” I thought everything was settled. 
That night I had a phone call. Would I please return to the 
university because of my registration. I went back the follow- 


ing day. 


*Sister M. Amelia Klenke, O.P., Ph.D., is professor of romance lan- 
guages at the College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 
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It was then that I was told the joyful tidings. Since I already 
had a Ph.D., I would be able to take that course in oil-painting 
free of charge. There was a university ruling that anyone with 
a Ph.D. could further his education at the university gratis. Of 
course I was very happy, albeit rather surprised, since I had 
fully anticipated paying for that course. That night I had an- 
other phone call. Would I please return to the university be- 
cause of my registration. I went back the following day. 

It was then that they broke the sad tidings: someone had 
made an error. Since my doctorate was in romance languages, 
and I wanted to study oil-painting, I would have to pay for the 
course. Free instruction was provided for Ph.D.’s only if they 
went on in their own fields. I was perfectly satisfied, and went 
home with the understanding that, due to the fact that I was 
conditioned two credits in American History, I would be regis- 
tered as a special student. That night I had a phone call. 
Would I please return to the university because of my registra- 
tion. I went back the following day. 


YELLOW DOTS AND TRIANGLES 


It was now that I was told they were so sorry. I could not be 
a special student. A special student was one who had not yet 
completed his high-school course—and of course, I had that 
Ph.D. which messed up everything. They did a lot of heavy 
thinking, found a loophole someplace, and enrolled me in some 
other category. They even permitted me to take several courses, 
one of them in water-colors. I had a very good time generally 
and even learned a few things, which—perhaps—is all one should 
expect from any course. Somehow, I have never learned to 
understand or appreciate much of modern art, either domestic 
or foreign. To me most of it reflects the lack of maturity and 
sickness of soul and mind of the various artists. But our in- 
structor did his best to teach us otherwise. He even took us 
to visit one of the local galleries which has a rather good col- 
lection of modern art. And in a trance before one of the pictures, 
he enthused about the value of the yellow dot near the middle 
of the canvas. I was not too impressed. But wanting to please 
the man, I resorted to an experiment. The next time that I 
presented an original composition, it was a far cry from what 
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any of us students had done up to that point. I had lightly 
and fairly accurately sketched in a girl working at an easel. 
Then I took a ruler and divided the whole thing into meaning- 
less geometric shapes, coloring them with no relation one to the 
other; but 1 did reserve a yellow triangle for what had once 
been the girl’s golden hair. Next day I entered the classroom 
bright and early, put my unsigned picture in line for exhibit and 
criticism, and melted into oblivion. When the class convened, 
the instructor—whc is a man of no mean talent—spent a good 
fifteen minutes extolling that masterpiece, saying that it evinced 
the first sign of an intelligent approach by anyone in the class. 
Maybe he just liked yellow. 

I have also tried another experiment with modern-art en- 
thusiasts. 1 have hung side by side, unlabelled, reproductions 
of paintings done by children in the first three grades, pictures 
by well-known modern artists, and pictures done by psychiatric 
patients. Then I have informed the modern-art enthusiast of 
what I had done asking him to pick out the well-known artist’s 
work. Results were hilarious. 

But all that summer, 1 was the cause of great merriment 
wherever 1 went on the university campus. “Oh, are you the 
student who is deficient two credits in American History?” 
That was quite a few years ago, but to this day there are those 
at the university who burst into peals of laughter when they see 
me coming. I always join in the laughter for I know there are 
those who think I passed those art courses by a fluke since, after 
all, 1 was deficient two credits in U.S. History. 


NO FRENCH FOR COOK 


From afar, I look with admiration at colleges where majors 
in home economics are required to have at least two years of 
college French, That makes good sense seeing how France 
leads the world in cuisine, in fashions, and in art which is so 
essential to home-furnishing. Then I look sadly nearer to home 
where there is not room for a single elective in the schedule 
of a home economics major because of the multiplicity of over- 
lapping state-required education courses. Even if a student has 
had two or three years of high school French before entering 
college, she is forced to drop the language for which she has 
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such a liking and for which she has such a fine aptitude. 

The same thing can be said for students going in for elemen- 
tary education. There is absolutely no room on their schedules 
for a single elective in their freshman year—ne room for a 
single modern language, no matter how much of that language 
they may have had previously, no matter how well they may 
have mastered it, nor how much they may like it. I wonder if 
these students might not be better assets to the classroom, and 
to society at large, if they were exposed to a little more foreign 
culture and to a little less of deadly, boring and repetitious edu- 
cation courses crammed full of trivia. Is there any question in 
the mind of anyone which will be of more lasting value, and 
which will contribute more to future pleasures of ever-widening 
horizons? 


IS A DISH A CUP? 


In the not-too-distant past, I had the occasion to write an 
article on the Holy Grail, and as a language teacher, I submitted 
the thing to a very learned journal which proudly bears the 
word Language as part of its title. Language, as we all know, 
deals with words. After five months my manuscript was re- 
turned to me together with the comments of three reviewers. 
One of these had found the article an outstanding contribution 
and accepted it unconditionally. The third reviewer rejected 
the manuscript because he said the presentation was not logical. 
Just what he meant by that is not clear since the paper seemed 
to have an introduction, body, and conclusion rather closely re- 
lated by strong transitional sentences. But the evaluations of 
the second reader (who was, perhaps, a bit too critical accord- 
ing to the admission of the third reader) are so unique that I 
should like to share them with my readers. Not that I am in- 
dignant. Far from it. I am simply puzzled by his statements 
as I have been by some of the other things I have run up 
against in our institutions of higher learning. In no uncertain 
terms he gave one to understand that the contributor—myself— 
was ignorant of many things (which I had known long before 
I submitted the manuscript). He announced that the article 
contained several errors (which I did not know until he made 
the proclamation ), the gravest of which was that I assumed that 
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the Grail was a cup, or chalice. But did I not know that sev- 
eral eminent scholars had demonstrated that the Grail was a 
dish—that Grail had been defined as a dish? If then, the Grail 
was a dish, and not a cup, my whole thesis fell to the ground, 
said this reviewer. 

His comments sent me into a sort of reverie. Dish—cup. 
Cup—dish. I thought about the words, I hummed tunes about 
them. I said them aloud. What is a cup anyhow? What is 
a dish? I had seen dishes being made in one of the world’s 
greatest potteries. I had seen them hand-painted and fired. 
I had seen whole sets of dishes exhibited in shop windows. | 
had been to places where they were bought and sold and given 
away to happy brides. During the greater part of my life | 
had eaten from dishes two or three times a day. I had carried 
them on trays. I had broken not a few of them in my career. 
I had washed and dried them hundreds of times. Isn’t a cup 
a dish? It seemed to me in my musings that when we washed 
the dishes, we put the cups with everything else either into 
the electric dish-washer or into the dish-pan. We used either 
a dish-mop or a dish-cloth to wash these cups when we did 
them by hand. We dried these same cups either in an electric 
dish-drier or by means of a dish-towel. Then we put the cups 
away with the other dishes. But maybe this was a life-long 
illusion of mine. Maybe the reviewer was right. He, as a re- 
viewer on a language journal, deals with language and with 
words. Maybe a cup wasn’t a dish after all. But what is a 
dish? There was one way to find out: to look in the dictionary. 
My mother used to say jokingly that if you do not know how 
to spell a word, there is no use looking in the dictionary, be- 
cause you won't be able to find it. Happily, the word dish 
offered no great orthographic problems. D-i-s-h. 

In Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (Fifth Edition), p. 289— 
for the benefit of those grown-ups who, as Saint Exupéry re- 
minds us, are never impressed until you can confront them with 
figures—I found the following: 
dish, n. 1 A vessel [emphasis mine], as a platter, used for serving 

food at table. 


2. Something resembling a dish in form, as a cup, [emphasis 
mine], a shallow vessel [emphasis mine], or a natural hol- 
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If my reviewer still maintains that a cup is not a dish, | 
should like to pose a question. If as a dutiful son, or husband, 
he has ever gallantly offered to help with the dishes, has he 
thrown dcwn the gauntlet in the form of a dish-towel when it 
was the turn of the cups and saucers? Moreover, our English 
word vessel twice used by Webster in his definition of dish, is 
allied to the French vaisselle. Even in French, faire la vaisselle 
includes the soiled cups as I learned from observations in 
France—observations made possible through the generosity of 
the Guggenheim Foundation. 

The German, Wolfram von Eschenbach, writing about twenty 
years later than Chrétien de Troyes, does give us the impres- 
sion that the grail has a flat surface. But so far, no one to my 
knowledge, has been able to prove that for Chrétien—with 
whom I am concerned—the word had a similar connotation. In 
fact, Chrétien gives us several reasons for believing that the 
vessel in question was hollowed out. He tells us explicitly that 
“the holy man sustains and strengthens his life with a single 
host [oiste] which one carries in this Grail.”' I ask if it is pos- 
sible to carry anything in a flat plate; if it is not more logical 
to conclude that the host was carried in a dish which was a 
cup or chalice. Chrétien wants us to know that he, at least, 
can distinguish between a cup and a plate, for his graal is fol- 
lowed in the procession by someone carrying a silver plate or 
tailleor (v.3231). I still maintain that Chrétien’s Grail is a cup, 
or chalice, which is a dish—albeit a more or less hollow dish. 
I challenge my reviewer to prove that this assumption is er- 
roneous. 

I wonder what does my reviewer conjure up in his mind 
when he hears the expression—still current in several parts of 
the world—a dish of tea? And does he suppose that this idea— 
that the Grail is a chalice or cup—originated with me? Per- 
haps I am even guilty of having christened that revered spot in 
England, so dear to the heart of pilgrims, to which—legend 
tells us—Joseph of Arimathea brought the Holy Grail. I refer, 


1“D’une sole oiste li sainz hon, Que l’an an cest graal li porte, Sa 
vie sostient et conforte.” Der Percevalroman (Li Contes del Graal) von 
Christian von Troyes, unter benutzung des von Gottfried Baist nach- 
gelassenen handschriftlichen materials, herausgegeben von Alfons HILKA, 
vv. 6422-6424. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1932. 
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of course to Chalice Hill in Glastonbury. But then again it is 
possible that since I turned my back upon that fair spot some 
eighteen months ago, the topographers of England, impressed 
by the definitions and demonstrations of the eminent scholars 
to whom my reviewer refers me, have renamed the place. Per- 
haps it is now known as Dish Hill. If my gravest error (ac- 
cording to my reviewer) is no error at all (according to Web- 
ster) what of those lesser errors he fails to mention? 

In that modest fifteen-page article of mine, I had set out to 
draw parallels between the language of the poet and the liturgy 
and cathedral art of his times. I went directly, by the shortest 
route possible, from Chrétien to the liturgy and cathedral art, 
just as I should ordinarily take the shortest route in going 
from New York to Boston. But my reviewer thinks I should 
have gone by way of San Francisco; he wanted me to approach 
the liturgy and cathedral art by way of Celtic folklorists! 

He also wanted me to bolster up certain parallels I had 
drawn between Chrétien’s Conte del Graal and the liturgy, even 


though I had substantiated my statements with a footnote refer- 
ring him to a thirty-page demonstration I had previously printed. 
Perhaps he wanted me to incorporate these thirty pages into my 
fifteen-page paper. Or maybe he just does not like footnotes, 
to the extent that he does not read them. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up: I wonder if in our frenzied desire to educate 
everybody in the shortest possible time, we are not sometimes 
losing our sense of proper values. Why should U.S. History 
credits be required as a prerequisite for a summer course in 
oil-painting? Why do we feed our students so many education 
courses that we are really, no longer educating them or broaden- 
ing their horizons with those things which would be of per- 
manent value to them? Why do we, as educators and reviewers. 
become so highly specialized in our little corner that we lose 
the meaning of such words as in, cup, dishP Before we all 
forget that such words belong in our vocabulary, might it not 
even prove useful to have our students define such words either 
in English or in French? 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


A CoMPARATIVE StuDy OF CANDIDATES FOR TEACHING BROTHER- 
HOODS AND CaTHOLIC HiGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH RESPECT 
TO INTELLIGENCE, READING ACHIEVEMENT, AND SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENT by Brother Berchmans Downey, S.C., M.A. 

Subjects of this study included candidates for membership in 
five teaching brotherhoods and students from eight Catholic 
high schools; there were about two hundred in each group. After 
an analysis of the scores of both groups on appropriate tests, 
the following results were noted: 1. Average intelligence was 
higher in the brother-candidate group, but the difference be- 
tween the groups in this regard was not statistically significant. 
2. The two groups differed hardly at all in reading achieve- 
ment. 3. The brother-candidate group was significantly superior 
in total social adjustment and in the areas of the Washburne 
Inventory called “happiness,” “sympathy,” and “purpose.” 4. 
The high school group appeared superior in “truthfulness” and 
“impulse-judgment,” as measured by the Washburne Inventory. 
5. For survival in a teaching brotherhood, an I.Q. of 100 seems 
necessary; of the two hundred candidates studied, only two 
vith I.Q.’s under 100 survived two years of training. 


A Stupy OF THE LATIN VOCABULARY OF THE New PSALTER by 

Rev. Bartholomew Paul Fu, O.P., M.A. 

As its title indicates, this is a study of the Latin words in 
the new Latin Psalter. Precisely, the investigator sought not 
only to make a complete list of words in the Psalter, but also to 
show how many words used in the Psalter are not to be found 
in the Latin classics generally studied by high school students. ‘ 
When the 32,345 running words in the Psalter were classified 
according to word families, there were found 2,534 different 
words of which over 800 do not occur in Caesar, Cicero, or 
Vergil. Eight hundred seventy-two of these words do not ap- 


*Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the John 
K. Mullen Library, The Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D.C. Under certain conditions they may be withdrawn through inter- 
library loan. 
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pear in Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School Latin; 845 are not 
included in Diederich’s Frequency of Latin Words and Their 
Endings; these two standard lists are based on the words of 
the common high school Latin classics. One important con- 
clusion of the study is that if high school students, or college 
students for that matter, are to read the Psalter with ease, they 
will have to get appropriate instruction in the meaning of its 
vocabulary. 

About 41 per cent of the Psalter’s words are to be found in 
Caesar; 46 per cent, in Cicero, and 55 per cent, in Vergil. The 
Lodge list contains 65.5 per cent of the Psalter’s words, while 
the Diederich list has 67.2 per cent of them; taken together, these 
two lists include 66.3 per cent of the Psalter’s words. 


A Stupy oF DIFFERENCES IN READING ACHIEVEMENT AMONG First- 
Grave Cuasses by Sister M. De Lellis Brucker, $.$.N.D., M.A. 
The purpose of this study was to determine experimentally 

what factors are associated with high and with low average 

achievement in first-grade reading. Subjects of the experiment 
were pupils in 234 first-grade classes. On the basis of the re- 
sults of tests given at the end of an organized semester reading 
program, 50 of the 234 classes were selected for close analysis. 

Twenty-five of the 50 were the highest ranking classes on the 

tests; the other 25 were the lowest ranking classes. These two 

groups were equated on such variables as chronological age, 
mental age, intelligence, and reading readiness. During the 

second semester, teaching and learning in reading in these 50 

classes were carefully observed by the investigator, who per- 

sonally administered and scored the final tests. 

Factors markedly associated with differences in reading 
achievement were found to be individual pupil differences, 
teacher efficiency, pupil experience, and textbooks. Size of class, 
number of grades in the room, teacher’s years of experience 
and level of teacher training were not significantly related to 
success or failure in first-grade reading achievement. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


A unique “classroom in Europe” will be sponsored this sum- 
mer by Saint Louis University and Seton Hall University in 
which American students will make a seven-week study tour of 
European universities to study first-hand the subject, “Contem- 
porary Problems of Western Europe.” The course will begin 
with an air flight from New York to Paris on July 10 and con- 
clude with a return trip on August 31. Full graduate and under- 
graduate credit will be given for the course, which is open to 
college and university students throughout the country. From 
July 12 to 27, the students will attend lectures at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris, with the opportunity of meeting and talk- 
ing with various officials of UNESCO, SHAPE, and NATO. 
The group will be at the University of Munich from August 4 
to 14, and from August 15 to 25, the Domus Pacis in Rome. 
The tour will include a week's free time in Paris, with optional 
tours to Lourdes, Madrid, Lisbon, and Fatima, or to London 
and Ireland. Arrangements for other trips may also be made. 
In Rome the group will have a private audience with Pope 
Pius XII. Total cost of the tour, including travel and tuition, 
is $795.00. Interested students should contact Dr. Thomas P. 
Neill at Saint Louis University. 


Immaculate Heart College of Los Angeles was given authority 
last month by the California State Board of Education to grant 
three new credentials in education, including the administrative 
credential for public school principals and vice principals, the 
credential for public school supervisors, and the credential for 
public school librarians. Approved by the State of California for 
teacher training since 1930, the college has placed over three 
hundred teachers in the public schools of the State. In an- 
nouncing the recent action of the State Board of Education, 
Dr. Roy Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, said: 
“I want to assure you of my own personal appreciation for the 
many contributions which you and your associates are making 
to the schools and children of California through the teacher 
education program at your institution.” Since 1945, the col- 
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lege has been authorized by the Los Angeles City School Sys- 
tem to use three city elementary schools and Hollywood High 
School as training centers for its teacher trainees. 


Manhattan College Federal Credit Union, embracing students, 
faculty, and employees, the first of its kind in a major New 
York college, began operations last month, under a charter 
issued by the U.S. Federal Security Agency. Only members 
are entitled to the savings and loan services of the organization. 
Any student, employee, or member of the faculty may become « 
member by paying an application fee of twenty-five cents and 
agreeing to purchase, in installments if desired, a minimum of 
one five-dollar share in the union. 


Negro graduates of Catholic colleges last year who were aided 
by the Catholic Scholarships for Negroes Fund, established by 
Mrs. Roger L. Putnam, wife of the former U.S. Economic Stabi- 
lizer, stepped immediately into positions in the fields of their 
choice, according to a recent announcement by Mrs. Putnam. 
Last year twenty-two students who benefited by the fund were 
graduated; sixteen more will graduate this month. The fund is 
now providing education for one hundred college students and 
eleven nuns engaged in graduate studies. 


Kappa Gamma Pi 1953 Short Story Contest awards, 
announced last month, went to Miss Barbara Poulin, a sopho- 
more at Annhurst College, Putnam, Connecticut, first prize, and 
to Miss Therese Martin, a senior at the College of New Rochelle, 
New Rochelle, New York, second prize. Miss Poulin’s story 
was entitled “Money to Burn.” This is the twenty-first year of 
the contest, which is open to students of the ninety colleges 
affiliated with Kappa Gamma Pi. 


Catholic academic societies will pool information and share 
mutual interests in a newly-formed National Council of Catholic 
Societies. Meeting at the University of Notre Dame last month, 
representatives of nine Catholic societies agreed on the gen- 
eral objectives of the council. The first formal meeting of the 
council will be held on October 10, 1958, in Cleveland. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


There’s nothing zany about Zanesville, at least if you judge 
this Ohio town by the intellectual prowess of its Catholic school 
pupils. In April, Zanesville’s Saint Nicholas elementary school 
captured first prize with its Nick’s Notes in Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Scholastic Press Associaticn’s 1953 competition for grade 
school publications. Last month, Lawrence Eugene Arnold, a 
junior at Zanesville’s Bishop Rosecrans High School, took first 
prize, $1,000, in the fifth national essay contest sponsored by 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and then went on to win $215 on the CBS-TV 
quiz show, “Strike It Rich.” Eugene, as Lawrence is known 
to his eight brothers and sisters, promptly turned his TV win- 
nings over to the Sunshine School for Crippled Children in 
Zanesville. 

Eugene was one of two Catholic youths among the five win- 
ners in the national essay contest. The other, tied for fourth 
place, was Robert Ribbeck, of Immaculate Conception parish, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. Prize money for the contest, which 
drew entries from thirty-eight states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico, was donated by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. Contest judges were Congressman Graham Barden of 
North Carolina, West Virginia’s former Governor Okey L. Pat- 
terson, Henry Viscardi, Jr., executive director of Just One Break, 
Inc., New York, and Louise Baker, an author from Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The title of Eugene’s essay was “The Physically- 
Handicapped—A National Asset.” It was described by com- 
mittee officials as one of the most unusual essays ever entered. 


That Catholic high school pupils have winning ways was 
demonstrated again last month by several other geniuses. Miss 
Carolyn Heintz, a freshman at Utica Catholic Academy, won 
first prize of $250 plus an all-expense trip to Washington, D.C.. 
in the Sheaffer Pen Company’s national letter writing contest 
on free enterprise, while second prize of $175 went to Hubert 
Gilmore, Jr., another Catholic pupil, from St. Charles Borromeo 
High School in Waltham, Massachusetts. Meanwhile, Cath- 
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olic high school scientists captured fifty-four awards in a state- 
wide “science fair” at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Competing with more than one hundred pupils of public and 
private schools, the young Catholic scientists came off with four 
first prizes, nine second prizes, sixteen thirds, twenty-three 
honorable mentions, and two technical awards. Out Ohio way 
again, Miss Martha Rae Hill, a junior at Central Catholic High 
School, Steubenville, won first prize in the thirty-second annual 
state-wide American Legion essay contest. She is the third 
Catholic high school winner from the Steubenville Diocese in 
the eight years of its existence. 


Encyclical Dictation is the title of a new shorthand manual by 
Sister M. Therese, of the School Sisters of St. Francis, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, and published by the Gregg Publishing Division 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. The manual integrates 
shorthand with the study of a simplified version of the Papal 
encyclicals Divini Redemptoris, This Is Freedom, and Quadrage- 
simo Anno, This Is Social Justice. Sister Therese has experi- 
mented for six years with the materials of this text. When 
handled as suggested in the accompanying teacher’s handbook, 
the use of these materials in Catholic schools should help to 
bring excellent shorthand results and, at the same time, afford 
one more means of spreading as widely as possible the message 
of these two encyclicals. This attempt to integrate religion and 
such a specialized subject as shorthand is to be highly com- 
mended. It marks a new step in the development of Catholic 
texts for Catholic schools. 


Solution to the high school play problem is the arena theater, 
according to Paul Bruce Pettit, who outlines the advantages of 
this type of presentation in an article entitled “Arena Theater 
Is the Answer,” in the April English Journal. Full details and 
costs are discussed. Economy, convenience, and simple techni- 
ques make arena performances ideal for amateur productions, 
he says. The biggest advantage of the arena theater is that the 
director does not have to devote long hours to production prob- 
lems and can spend his time with the actors. Students and 
audience alike enjoy participating in arena productions. 
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the sub-skills themselves. 


the complex skill seemed to be least stable. 


than their parents, he stated. 


Teaching division by two-place divisors to children with im- 
perfect mastery of the prerequisite sub-skills is recommended by 
some who contend that practice on a total skill brings improve- 
ment in its constituent skills, since the latter are then learned 
in their functional relations. Others take a contrary position 
and would advocate deferring division by two-place divisors un- 
til after proficiency in the sub-skills has been developed. Their 
argument is that children deficient in the sub-skills must find 
the intricate skill too much for them; they must be confused 
by its demands and may lose control, at least temporarily, over 


Designed to throw further light on this matter was William 
A. Brownell’s recent investigation, the descripiton of which 
appeared in the February issue of The Journal of Educational 
Psychology. As a result of his experiment Brownell concluded 
that practice in dividing by two-place numbers had no single. 
uniform and predictable result so far as proficiency in the sub- 
skills is concerned. In a given class the effects were both help- 
ful and harmful, and sometimes in the same child helpful 
in some sub-skill and harmful in others. In general, the old- 
est and best established sub-skill (subtraction) seemed to be 
less subject to improvement or deterioration than sub-skills more 
recently taught, while the sub-skill (simple division) most like 


Illiteracy among children of Spanish-speaking workers 
will be one of the problems to be discussed at the meeting of 
the Catholic Council for the Spanish Speaking at Albuquerque. 
New Mexico, in July. According to Reverend Matthew H. Kelly. 
executive secretary of the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish 
Speaking, the children of the migrant farm workers constitute 
“the largest reservoir of illiterates in the United States.” Thous- 
ands of such children travel about the country with their parents 
in search of work. The youngsters have less opportunity of get- 
ting an education than their parents had, and know less English 


The priest declared that existing child labor laws requiring 
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compulsory education are not only ignored by growers who hire 
the children, but influential groups are openly advocating re- 
peal of these laws. He pointed out that there are now pend- 
ing in Congress five bills which would relax laws forbidding 
employment of children under sixteen years of age in farm work 
during school hours. 


Achievement in reading is not limited by visual acuity 
according to the results of a study reported in the February is- 
sue of the Journral of Educational Research. Previous investi- 
gations had suggested that myopic individuals may be superior 
in reading, that hyperopic pupils may be retarded, and that 
those with less than normal left-eye acuity may experience great- 
er reading difficulty than others. In almost all instances where 
these conclusions were drawn, the data were reported as fre- 
quency counts and not tested for statistical significance. 

The study mentioned above was undertaken with three groups 
of fourth grade pupils totaling 188, to determine whether there 
was any relationship between ten measures of silent-reading skills 
and thirteen tests of visual characteristics. Within these groups 
and for the tests employed, it does not appear that visual fusion 
difficulty, lateral imbalance and defective stereoscopic vision 
are characteristics restricted to poor readers. Although noth- 
ing in the findings would rule out the possibility of these de- 
fects contributing to lowered reading efficiency in a special 
case, there is no apparent tendency for the groups having these 
defects to be less efficient in their performance of the various 
reading skills. 


Guidance is the core of teaching in the elementary school. 
This fact is reiterated frequently in the April number of Edu- 
cation. Devoted completely to the subject of “Guidance,” this 
issue includes several articles dealing with the unique charac- 
teristics of elementary school guidance. 

Notable among the features of guidance activities in elemen- 
tary schools is the centralization of such activities around the 
teacher as the key person. Not only is this centralization neces- 
sary due to the administrative set-up but highly desirable in 
terms of counseling and effectiveness of teacher-pupil relations. 
That the classroom teacher is a strong influence strategically 
located to provide continuous adjustment services is a truth 
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which should be not only recognized but translated into daily 
action by both administrators and teachers. 


Abandoned orphans in Korea were spiritually adopted 
by two million Catholic school children, members of the Holy 
Childhood Association, last May. The Association, which is 
established in Catholic elementary schools in every archdiocese 
and diocese of the United States as well as in every country 
of the world, proclaimed May as “Adoption Month.” During 
May, Catholic youngsters in the United States offered special 
prayers and financial contributions for children in war-torn 
countries. When their material offerings were sufficient to pro- 
vide food, clothing, and medical care for a child for one year, 
the young foster parents chose a Christian name for the baby 
of their adoption. 


New readability formula for evaluating primary reading ma- 
terials was recently completed by Dr. George Spache of the 
Reading Clinic of the University of Florida. This formula is 


the first of its type actually standardized on primary reading 
materials of the first three grades. Like the older Lorge and 
Dale-Chall formulas, it evaluates the difficulty of reading ma- 
terials in terms of sentence length and the number of hard 
words. Mimeographed copies of the study and the necessary 
materials for applying the formula are available from Dr. Spache. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


National School Lunch Program reached a_ new high 
during the 1952-53 school year. A total of 9,900,000 children 
in almost 57,000 schools were served by the program, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported recently on the basis of 
preliminary reports from states, territories and the District of 
Columbia. 

These figures represent a 5.8 per cent increase in participation 
over the figures for 1951-52, which was the previous high. Dur- 
ing the latter year. about $250,000,000 was spent for food lo- 
cally by participating schools under the supervision of state de- 
partments of education, whereas the appropriation for the 1952- 
53 school year was $83,400,000 of which $67,113.000 was sched- 
uled for apportionment to the states in cash. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Most Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, D.D., Ph.D. 
auxiliary bishop of the Archdiocese of Washington and rector 
of The Catholic University of America, who died in Providence 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., on May 18 after a brief illness, 
was laid to rest in Mount Olivet Cemetery, Washington, D.C., 
on May 22, after a Solemn Pontifical Mass of Requiem in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. In attendance 
at the Mass, along with the university faculty and student body, 
were some thirty archbishops and bishops, the late bishop’s two 
brothers and his sister, and hundreds of representatives from 
universities and colleges from all sections of the country. 
Bishop McCormick, who was seventy-two when he died, had 
been a priest for forty-nine years, having spent forty-five years 
of his priestly life on the campus of the university, as student, 
professor, department head, dean, vice rector, and rector. He 
had been rector of the university since 1943, having served as 
vice rector from 1936 to 1943, and had just completed his second 
full term as rector shortly before he died. For many years he 
served as editor-in-chief of The Catholic Educational Review 
and as president of the Catholic Education Press. To the many 
distinctions he gained throughout his long service to education 
were added in recent years honorary doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Louvain, in Belgium, and from Laval University, 
in Quebec, Canada. Much of the success of the Catholic Sisters 
College of The Catholic University of America is due to the 
wisdom and effort of Bishop McCormick; to this institution he 
devoted many years of. service, first as assistant to the Rever- 
end Doctor Thomas Shields, its founder, and later as dean. 
Born in Norwich, Connecticut, Bishop McCormick was or- 
dained to the priesthood for the Hartford Diocese in 1904, after 
completing his theological studies at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, New York, and at The Catholic University of America. 
He served as superintendent of schools in the Diocese of Hart- 
ford for a brief time before coming to the university to teach 
in the Department of Education. Pope Pius XI named him a 
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domestic prelate in 1929, and Pope XI1 made him auxiliary 
bishop of the Archdiocese of Washington in 1950. 

Officers for the Pontifical Mass of Requiem for Bishop Mc- 
Cormick were the Most Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Arch- 
bishop of Washington, celebrant; the Right Reverend Jerome D. 
Hannan, vice rector of the university, assistant priest; the Rev- 
erend James A. Magner, assistant treasurer of the university, 
deacon, and the Reverend Francis P. Cassidy, associate professor 
in the university's Department of Education, subdeacon. 


A gold medal was awarded The Catholic Educational Review 
by the Catholic Press Association at its convention last month 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The Review was judged best and 
given first prize in the category of professional and technica! 
periodicals in the association’s annual newspaper and magazine 
competition. The editors wish to express their sincere apprecia- 
tion to CPA for this honor and trust that readers will share in 
The Review's new glory. Every effort will be made in the 
future to keep The Review worthy of the dignity of leadership 
in Catholic professional writing. 


The purple came to one of our editors last month, and, as 
many of our readers know, it could not have come to a finer 
priest. On Ascension Thursday, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Francis J. Houlahan, $.T.D., Ph.D., an associate editor of 
The Review, was invested with the robes of a domestic prelate 
at Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, where he had been dean from 
1941 to 1947, before coming to The Catholic University of 
America as a member of the Department of Education. Now 
an associate professor at the university, Monsignor Houlahan 
may rightfully be considered a pioneer in the Catholic psycho- 
logy of education. His researches into the intellectual differ- 
ences of high school boys and girls have opened up a field of 
study of great import in Catholic education, a field in which 
up to now, reliable data were scarce. 


Summer School of Catholic Action sessions will be held in 
seven cities this year: Spokane, Washington, June 22-27; Omaha, 
Nebraska, June 29-July 4; Mankato, Minnesota, July 6-11; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 3-8; Boston, Massachusetts, August 10-15; 
New York, August 17-22, and Chicago, August 24-29. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FREEDOM AND PusLic Epucation. Edited by Ermest O. Melby 
and Morton Puner. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1953. Pp. x + 314. $4.00. 

This is a collection of articles or excerpts from books and 
articles dealing with some of the current criticisms of public 
education. There are about forty selections in all. Some of 
the better-known educators whose names appear in the table of 
contents are William Heard Kilpatrick, William G. Carr, Theo- 
dore Brameld, James Bryant Conant, and George D. Stoddard. 

I have found this book amazingly illogical and inconsistent. 
In the preface the editors state that the purpose of this antho- 
logy is to help American citizens to understand the vital is- 
sues confronting public education. Actually their selections 
have not dealt with the really vital issues, and those that have 
been dealt with have been given for the most part a one-sided 
treatment. Chapter III, for example, is largely concerned with 
the dismissal of a superintendent of schools by the Pasadena 
Board of Education. The selections are obviously slanted in 
favor of the superintendent, and little or no attention has been 
paid to the really vital issue, progressive education. 

It is a pity that so many influential educators are attempting 
«0 force upon the American public schools a system of educa- 
tion that is based upon an absurd philosophy of change and a 
disdain for absolute truths, and this in the name of education 
for freedom and democracy. Common sense should indicate to 
them that the American public will not stand for it indefinitely. 
It is the viewpoint of this reviewer that the worst enemies of 
public education and of democracy also are not the critics but 
those educational theorists who have fallen for the material- 
istic pragmatism of the late Dr. Dewey. His philosophy is re- 
flected in hundreds of educational books and articles and in the 
manuals in use in our schools and colleges. We are grateful 
to Dr. Dewey for the many fine things that he has said in rela- 
tion to interest and pupil-activity, but his basic philosophy is 
atheistic, materialistic and anti-Christian. It is a menace to 
democracy and to the welfare of our country. 
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If the editors of this volume are really serious about the crisis 
we face in America today in our struggle against materialism, 
why have they not evidenced this in the selection of their ar- 
ticles and excerpts? Some of us who are genuinely interested 
in our public schools and in our democratic traditions would 
like to have seen included an exposé of experimentalism. We 
suspect that a great many public school teachers are thoroughly 
disgusted with some of this nonsense handed down to them by 
their educational theorists. We suggest that a repudiation of 
pragmatism on the part of public school officials would go a 
long way toward averting criticism. 

B. T. Ratrican. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
Computsory EpucaTION IN THE PHILippines by Antonio Isidor, 

Juan C. Canave, Priscila $. Manalang, and Matilde M. Valdes. 

Paris: UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 84. $0.75. 

The fourt authors, professors of education at the University 
of the Philippines, Quezon City, produced a good study of com- 
pulsory education in their country. The work is divided into 
five chapters—brief historical sketch, present status, the task 
ahead, general factors, overcoming the obstacles—and a good 
bibliography. 

The historical sketch is decidedly biased. For instance, on 
p. 15, it is stated that during the Spanish regime several forces 
“worked against the rapid educational progress of the country. 
The parish priests who were the local inspectors were against 
the teaching of Spanish to the natives. They made fun of the 
natives’ attempts to secure the same kind of education as the 
Spaniards. They believed that the Filipinos were good only 
for menial and farm work and were content to keep them in 
ignorance.” In a country where eight languages and eighty- 
seven dialects are spoken it is small wonder that the priests 
decided against teaching Spanish in the grades. To disprove 
the misstatement that follows one has but to consider that the 
Santo Tomas University of Manila, the first university founded 
in the Far East, was officially erected in 1645 to educate the 
Filipinos in Philosophy, Theology, Canon Law, Civil Law, Let- 
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ters, Sciences, Medicine, Pharmacy, and so forth, and in fact did 
educate most of the national leaders and scholars. 

The other four chapters prove forcibly that the problem of 
compulsory education in the Philippines is made formidable 
by geographical, social, economical, political and linguistic ob- 
stacles, which will be surmounted only through the full progress 
and contribution of the whole country. 


ANTONIO Sisto Rosso, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D.C. 


Computsory Epucation 1N Inp1a by K. G. Saiyidain, J. P. Naik, 
and §. Abid Husain. Paris: UNESCO, 1952. Pp. 191. $1.25. 


This critical and comprehensive work on compulsory educa- 
tion in India deals with the historical background, present con- 
ditions, enforcement of the law, evaluation of pertinent factors, 
and future prospects. The five concise and precise chapters 
are followed by nine helpful appendixes of statistical and inter- 
pretative data. The painstaking compilation by three outstand- 
ing educators is enlightening and commendable. 

The study makes clear that the implementation of compulsory 
education in India will depend on the economic, social and cul- 
tural progress of the country by stages and types: quantitative 
expansion, qualitative improvement, basic education centered 
around some handicraft. The basic education scheme contains 
the following main points: 1. All children from seven to four- 
teen should receive free education. 2. Education should center 
round some handicraft. 8. The product of the work done by 
the pupils should cover the total expenditure on their educa- 
tion. 4. The medium of the program should be the pupils’ 
mother tongue. 

No single measure can possibly realize universal compulsory 
education in India. The solution to the immane problem will 
have to come from all forces and factors bearing on national re- 
construction. 

ANTONIO Sisto Rosso, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D.C. 
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EncLisH AT Work by Margaret M. Bryant and others. Four 
Vols., Grades IX-XII. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1953. Pp. 526, 522, 518, 526. $2.60, $2.60, $2.72, $2.72. 

: Since all educators recognize the necessity of English in the 
secondary school curriculum, we are consequently concerned 
about acquiring the best textbook available. English at Work 
represents a successful attempt to integrate in the student’s mind 
the frequently unrelated threads of grammar, usage, punctua- 
tion, and expression. The philosophy upon which the series is 
based espouses the conviction that the various skills and tech- 
niques are all only means to an end—the satisfactory expres- 
sion, either oral or written, of ideas. In line with this the ap- 
proach and outlook of these books drive home to the student that 

he must learn to express his thoughts and ideas intelligently in his 

everyday life. The way he does it is through speaking and 
writing. Every chapter, therefore, is organized around some 
theme or idea which the student must develop both in a writ- 
ten assignment and in some form of speaking. The third part 
of each chapter takes some point of grammar and relates it to 
the theme or discussion that is being presented. Writing Your 

Ideas, Speaking Your Ideas, and Aids To Communication com- 

prise the outline of each chapter. 


The organization of the books into chapters of “ideas,” seems 
to the reviewer, a desirable step toward handling the problem 
of motivating the student. The ideas for these chapters are not 
restricted to so-called English material, but rather center about 
the needs and interests of high school youth. They advance in 
line with the level of ability through the four years. Grammar 
is made to occupy an integral part in the process of expressing 
oneself. Grammar and punctuation are weaved into each chap- 
ter in such an engaging and interesting manner, the learning 
of the skills of grammar need have little resemblance to the un- 

; interesting task that students have conceived it to be in the 
past. A ready reference to all the grammar procedures treated 
throughout each volume of the course is presented as a hand- 

. book of grammar at the end of each book. This may serve both 
as a review and as further study for superior students. 


Noteworthy are the space alloted and the technique employed 
to teach the student how to listen. It is very important in our 
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day of radio and television to have the student realize that lis- 
tening is a distinct and necessary skill. The English at Work 
series, therefore, devotes to listening the consideration right- 
fully its own in the total array of skills that represents the whole, 
finished objective of the English course in secondary schools. 

Laudable and potentially very valuable in the teaching-learn- 
ing process are the inclusion and use of tests. Mastery tests, 
frequently two different ones, the first designed for the slower 
groups, are provided at the end of each grammar section. A 
preliminary diagnostic test is also included at the beginning 
of each book, as well 2: a final mastery test at the end, as a 
check on progress made during the year. 

One feature which can be effective in fostering self-develop- 
ment, provided the student is oriented to their value and proper 
use, are the “Responsibility Sheet” at the end of each composition 
assignment and the similar self-evaluation at the end of the oral 
assignment called “Judging My Recitation.” These devices can 
train the student to be conscious of his own responsibility in 
learning how to express himself correctly, intelligently, and con- 
vincingly. 

Characteristic of some recent English textbooks, English at 
Work endeavors to awaken in the student an understanding and 
appreciation of the different kinds and uses of the English lan- 
guage—the formal, the informal, and the vernacular. The use 
of dictionaries and library skills also receive unusually fine treat- 
ment. 

Here is an English series that will amply repay the sincere 
attention given it by any English teacher. Every teacher, it is 
true, will, to a degree, have his own method of teaching Eng- 
lish. The development of English at Work is challenging and 
practical. We are never so proficient that we cannot better our- 
selves by essociation with what is good in our field. For use 
in a Catholic school, we could ideally have hoped for a choice 
of “idea-chapters” closer to Catholicism, as regards their con- 
tent. We cannot, however, quarrel with the present choice as 
aimed, quite naturally, at teaching English primarily. They are 
good choices, well thought out, and developed in a manner and 
style well calculated and adequate to be both provoking and 
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socially and culturally enlightening to the variety of students 
crowding our high schools today. 


R. Houcx. 


The Catholic University of America. 
x 


THE FarrH AND MODERN Man by Romano Guardini. Translated 
by Charlotte E. Forsyth. Pantheon Books, 1952. Pp. vii + 
176. $2.75. 

These twelve essays by the distinguished German educator 
and liturgist, Monsignor Guardini, are concerned with problems 
which puzzle both believers and agnostics in the field of Chris- 
tian faith, The writer takes up such questions as adoration, 
God’s patience, God’s dominion and man’s freedom, the Lord- 
ship of Christ, Providence, revelation as history, faith as an over- 
coming, and faith and doubt in the stages of life, dogma, the 
saints, the devil, and purgatory. To each question he brings u 
vast knowledge not only from the fields of theology and Scrip- 
ture, as might be expected, but deep insights from the fields of 
metaphysics, psychology, and sociology. Monsignor Guardini 
knows his modern man, the layman as well as the cleric. He 
speaks in the modern idiom. In this respect he is fortunate in 
having such an excellent translator as Miss Charlotte E. Forsyth 
of the Department of German of The Catholic University of 
America who has conveyed so exactly the shades of meaning 
contained in the German original. The essays would be espe- 
cially excellent reading for the informed non-Catholic seeking 
' something beyond the Catechism formulas. The same, of course, 
would apply to the educated man of the faith. 

These essays were written as Monsignor Guardini’s contribu- 
tion to the work of a group of devoted Catholics in Germany 
during World War II who were trying to combat complete con- 
trol of all thought of the German people by the Nazi govern- 
ment. Each contributor wrote an essay which was printed sep- 
arately and used as a letter enclosure until the government cut 
off the paper supply of the group. Monsignor Guardini’s es- 
says were also delivered in a Berlin church during the bombing 
of Berlin from without and with secret police present in the 
church. The tension of the times surely accounts for the pro- 
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found insights each of these essays provides for the thoughtful 
Catholic and the skeptic as well. 

CuHarLes A, Hart. 
School of Philosophy, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Tae Trinity AND Gop THE CREATOR by Reginald Garrigou- 
or iso O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1952. Pp. 


Grace by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1952. Pp. 546. $7.50. 


These two recently translated works of the eminent theologian, 
Fr.Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., are commentaries on two 
of the principal tracts of the Summa of St. Thomas. They form 
additions to previously translated works, which, taken together, 
offer a valuable introduction to and explanation of the works 
of St. Thomas for students. These volumes follow the method 
made familiar in the author’s earlier works. He follows the 
Summa article by article, presenting the best Thomistic inter- 
pretations in a clear style, offering relevant declarations of the 
Church and a wide variety of opinions in his statement of the 
various questions, and answering a great number of objections 
in his recapitulations. 

In The Trinity and God the Creator, the first tract is pre- 
faced by un introduction which acquaints the reader with the 
historical, biblical, patristic and theological development of the 
doctrine. While this introduction makes no claim to be exhaus- 
tive, it is surely adequate for students and contains a wealth 
of information and inspiration for all readers. In discussing the 
formal constituent of personality, the author follows the opinion 
of Cardinal Cajetan, and also explores the opinions of several 
others in this crucial matter. Students acquainted with the ter- 
minology of this problem will find a clear exposition of the var- 
ious opinions here. 

In the tract on God the Creator, special mention is due to the 
excellent section on Man’s Elevation to the Supernatural State. 
This can be urged upon any teacher who strives to acquaint his 
students with this essential doctrine. 

The introduction to the second volume, Grace, is much shorter 
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that that of the tract on The Trinity. It offers some definitions 
of the terms to be employed, a conspectus of errors and of the 
doctrine of the Church, and something about the various states 
in which man did or might have existed. Following this, the 
author takes up the commentary on St. Thomas. In the Summa, 
the treatise on Grace occupies six questions which are divided 
into forty-four articles. This commentary covers 357 pages, and 
offers but a reflection of the vast amount that has been written 
on this important matter. Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange offers the 
opinions of the Thomist school and supports them with cogent 
reasoning and careful use of the Scriptures. He deals at great 
length with views that arose during the Protestant revolt and 
later and answers these with care in detail. 

Here a student can learn the answer to the ancient canard, 
“What is sufficient grace sufficient for?” and gain a clear in- 
sight into the vexing problem of the reconciliation of the Divine 
Omnipotence and human freedom, which is explored without 
diminution of either. The author's handling of parallel pas- 
sages from other writings of St. Thomas indicates that he has 
penetrated the mind of the Saint and is not involved in a super- 
ficial semantic discussion. 

The whole of Chapter 12 is devoted to the reprint of a dis- 
tinguished article which the author wrote in 1986 for Revue 
Thomiste to explain the nature and operation of Divine Grace 
which serves as a recapitulation of the doctrine of the whole 
book. 

Both of these works will be a real addition to the library of 


any student of theology and would be a welcome gift to any 


seminarian. 

Tuomas C. Dontan, O.P. 
Marycrest College, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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New “MONEY RAISERS” for Missions! 


Again, Champion offers you practical, pro- 
fitable Champacraft Processed sportswear 
items that make raising mony an easy, 


Free Sample! 


If you’re not familiar with 
Champion sportswear (more than 
10,000 schools are!), we'll send 
you, on request, a free sample 
of any of the items described be- 
low, processed with your school's 
name and insignia. No cost or 
obligation—just fill out and mail 
coupon, together with rough 
sketch or design. We'll also in- 
clude a copy of Champion’s proven 
Money Raising Plan. 


eee oe ~~ Mail Coupon for Free Sample and Money Raising Plan 


pleasant activity. Note the low prices . 
and decide now to raise money the 
Champion way! 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Zipper Front 
SWEAT SHIRTS 


ZCT For high school and prep school boys 
and girls. Smart Byron collar, with short zip- 
per, makes it easy to slip on and off. Heavy 
fleece lined cottcn, ribbed cuffs and bottom. 
White only. Champacraft processed in one color 
with your school’s name and insignia. Choice of 
Small, Medium or Large. Wholesale-priced at only 
$2.10 each. 


CAMPUS HATS 
for 
Boys and Girls 


RCC Worn on all college 
campuses. This popular 
and serviceable white 
gabardine hes is now available to boys and girls 
of every age .. . with their school’s name em- 
blazoned on it. Choice of 4 sizes—Extra Small, 
Small, Medium, Large. Wholesale-priced at only 
80¢ each. 


CHAMPION T-SHIRTS 


PTA Girls and boys of all ages .. . and grown- 
ups, too . . . vote solidly for these fine quality, 
long wearing, easy-to-launder T-Shirts. Champa- 
craft processed in one color with your school 
name and insignia. Wholesale-priced at 65¢ 
each, sizes 6 to 16; 70¢ each in adult sizes, 
Small, Medium or Large. 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., Dept. CE, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Design Color 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
FREE SAMPLE of items checked, processed 


with school name and insignia. Rough 
sketch is enclosed. Also send your 


RCC Campus Hat 
PTA T-Shirt 


Money Raising Plan. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


Size 
|, ZCT Sweat Shirt 
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Second 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CAVE 


Date: August 3-5 1953 (Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday ) 
Place: Air-conditioned halls in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sponsorship: THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR under the general chair- 
ship of The Reverend Pius Barth, O.F.M., Ph.D., De- 
partment of Education, Graduate School, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


The diversified interests and needs of Priests, supervisors, teachers 
catechists and chaplains have all been kept in mind and provided for 
by the CAVE program committee. This is reflected in the complexion 
of the program which centers mainly on 8 panel discussions and 22 
demonstration lessons. 


Typical Panels and Demonstrations 


Techniques in the Use of Classroom Films 

Teaching Religion to Special Groups 

Diocesan Film Libraries 

Catholic Lay Organizations and an A-V Aids Program 
Increasing Teaching Effectiveness through Tape Recording 
Educational Radio and Television 

Enlisting the Full Services of Your A-V Dealer 


ENTIRE AFTERNOON TO RELIGION 


In addition to the panel discussion: “Teaching Religion to Special 
Groups,” six demonstration lessons in teaching religion with audio- 
visual methods will be presented on Monday afternoon. They will 
be given on the three grade levels at 1:30 P.M., and will be repeated 
with different demonstrators, at 3:00 P.M. On the primary level one 
demonstrator will work with Grade 1 and the other with Grade 2. 


All Catholic educators are invited to attend the 
2nd National CAVE Convention. 


CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS 
... + Practical, Varied Program 


In answering advertisements please mention THE Review 
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AVOID THE RUSH! 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


for: 


The Capitol Speller 


by 
DR. THOMAS G. FORAN 
AND 


SISTER MARY IRMINA, O.S.B.. PH.D. 


GRADES 2-8 


¢ Consumable, Work Book Edition each grade 
© Case Bound, Text Edition each grade 


Discount to Schools 


Music Books and Charts 


by 
JUSTIN WARD 


SPECIAL SALE—50% _ Discount 


Hymnal, Vol. I 
List Price—60¢ sPECIAL— 30 cts. 


For A Limited Time ONLY—Place Your Order NOW 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
620 MICHIGAN AVE., N.E. WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THe Review 
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FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS | Folding 
CONFIRMATIONS Chairs 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


e 
Catalog on 
Request Ree wine Nor TIP 
2 ee Established in 1912 aaa Direct Prices To 
Schools, Coll 9 
BENTLEY &SIMON- All Educational 
22 Institutions, 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 Churches, etc. 
Write for Catalog 
and Discounts 


12 FOLDING TABLES 


TRUCKS 
For Seminarians—Send a ONLY 29” HIGH 


Gift Sukscription to 
MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 


The American Ecclesiastical Review 
The Catholic Univ. of America 
159 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


Subscribe today to 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


(FORMERLY PRIMITIVE MAN} 


Publication of the 


CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year Single Issues 75¢ 


ADDRESS: 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Room 303 ADMINISTRATION BLDc. 
WasuIncTon 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 
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STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 1 Be H 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 
SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 
BORDER LIGHTS STAGE HAROWARE + 
FOOTLIGHTS COSTUMES HH 
FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP ¥ 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE 
SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS Se as 
WORKING MODELS ‘a 
CONSULTATION } 
PLANS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
1430 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY LONGACRE 5-7039_ 


Now! A Readable, Practical Constructive and | 
Authentic book For You on— 


Guidance andjCounseling 
by | 


| Lester N. Recktenwald, of Villanova College, a counseling pea. 
: formerly Head Counselor, Veterans Guidance Center, Loyola University 
of the South. 


Use it as a textbook or handbook. 
For Guidance Agencies—Schools—Higher Institutions. 
For professional courses—counselors, psychologists—Administrators. 
Concrete and practical approaches to the important problem of guidance. 

What you can do about counseling. 

Based on the author's long experience in educational and associated guidance work 
plus technical training. 


© Offers systematic procedures. 
® Carries the orientation theme through the educational stage into guidance agency 
settings. 
Cloth bound—$3.25 Paper bound—$2.50 | 
; | Ten days FREE examination | 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY from: | 
Catholic University of America Press 
620 MICHIGAN AVENUE, N.E. WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Compiled and illustrated by— 
THE SISTERS OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD 
O'FALLON, MISSOURI 


A prayerbook for classroom use in 


Catholic grade and high schools MANUAL oF 
®@ To implement the teaching of the PRAYERS 
Liturgy Children inn Catholic 


@ To enrich the prayer life of Catholic 
students 


CONTAINS— 


Psalms, hymns, versicles, and pray- 
ers trom the official prayerbook of the 
Church—the Breviary—plus many of the well-known traditional prayers of 
the Church. 


Classroom tested! 
BUY DIRECT—-Not sold through book stores or religious goods houses. 
Single Copies—50¢. 10% discount allowed in quantities of 10 or more. 


Address orders to: | 
THE SISTERS OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD 
O'Fallon Missouri 


Subscribe today to - 


Che 
American Ecclesiastical Rebiew 


(Now in its 64th Year of Publication) 


Some Recent Contents: 
® The New Rules for the Eucharistic Fast — 
V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
@ St. Thomas and Our Lady’s Assumption __ Rev. Wm. J. Kerrigan 
® Church and State: Some Present Problems in the Light of the 
Teaching of Pope Pius XII His Eminence Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani 
® The Priest and the Bible ; Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. 
® New Apostolic Constitution “Christus Dominus” with accompanying Holy Office 
Instruction, complete Latin Text and English Translation (March 1953 issue) 


Subscription price: U.S., Canada and Foreign $5.00 a year 
Single Issues 50 cents 


SPECIAL SEMINARIAN OFFER! 
What better way to start in Seminarian or a Newly-Ordained Priest on the path of 
priestly teaching and reading than a subscription to THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL 


REVIEW. 
Special Rate for Seminarians—$3.50 per year 
(IDEAL AS A GIFT) 
Address: 
The American Ecclesiastical Review 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention THE REVIEW 
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